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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Th E wen approbation which the 
following remarks have met with both 
in France and Germany, from men of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities in the military 
profeſſion is more than a preſumptive 
argument of the merits and utility of the 
performance. The favourable character 
it had on the continent encouraged me 
to introduce it here from an opinion that 
ſome hints might be thence borrowed 
that would not be uſeleſs to our Britiſh 
troops. Without attempting to give my 
private ſentiments on the judgement and 
capacity of the writer, I ſhall only lay 
before the reader ſome few particulars 
relative to his plan, 


THe author, who is an officer of rank 
and reputation, begins with explaining 
the uſe and importance of manual exer- 
ciſe, and the great advantage of ſkill and 
expertneſs in this particular, as they not 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

only enable the ſoldier to employ” the full 
power, of his, ſtrength. moſt effectually, 
but likewiſe contribute greatly to con- 
firm his courage and confidence. He 


then (after ſhewing the effects and ill 


conſequences of various poſitions frow in 


uſe) offers others leſs liable to objectibn 


or inconvenience, and which; he Pre- 
ſumes, are better adapted to increaſe the 
degree of action and accelerate its effects; 
this being, as he juſtly remarks, the end 
and deſign of ſuch poſitions. 


Wir reſpect to the different man- 
czuvres and evolutions of an army, either 


in attack or defence, in advancing to or 


retreating from an enemy, he purſues the 
ſame method, taking notice, as he pro- 


ceeds, of what appears to him injudicious 
or erroneous in the preſent ſyſtem of 


Tactics in Europe; and tracing the origin 
and ſource of thoſe errors, he furniſhes 
the means of rectifying or avoiding them. 
From thence he paſſes to the military 
diſcipline and arrangements of the Greets 
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ant Rotnans, on which he makes ſeveral 


reflections. n 
> 7 2 5 e 
1 :;FRromM a peruſal of the book, gentle- 
, men of experience in the army will 
8 eaſily diſcover how far the author's fyſtem 
TH is practicable and worthy of imitation. 
L To. thoſe in particular the tranſlation is 
X addreſſed. 
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OF MANUAL EXERCISE, OR, THE USE OF ARMS, 


By manyal exerciſe is meant the moſt 


advantageous method of employing the 
bayonet and muſket, which the ſoldier 
makes uſe of either in cloſe engagement 
or at a diſtance. Manual exerciſe then, 
or the right uſe of arms, is the firſt and 
moſt important leſſon to be learned by a 
ſoldier ; and it 1s on the greater or leſs 
degree of perfection to which this art is 
carried that the fate of a battle fre- 
quently depends, as it is by this the de- 
ſigns of the general are well or ill exe- 
cuted. 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE means of acquiring perfection in 
this matter deſerve the molt ſerious at- 
tention ; and the ſource from whence all 
precepts on the ſubject are to be deduced 


mult neceſſarily ſpring from'a knowledge 


of the natural and moral powers which 
make men act, and from the art of ex- 
erting thoſe powers. 


Tnosk powers are ſtrength of body 


and ſkill or dexterity, courage and con- 
fidence; the two latter are, however, 
but ſecondary and flow from the former, 
for their influence on man never makes 
him act but in proportion to the opinion 
he entertains of his ſtrength and ſkill ; 
that is to ſay, of the degree of action of 
which he is capable. 


OF DEGREES OF ACTION. 


IT is beyond diſpute that the greateſt 


degree of action, of which a man is ca- 


pable, conſiſts in the whole of his ſtrength 
multiplied by {kill and dexterity. Bodily 
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5 ſtrength, therefore, being permanent in 
# a healthy ſtate, the degree of the man's 
1 action cannot vary but according to the 
d different degrees of {kill or dexterity that 
C A he may acquire. Whence it follows, 
p 3 fr}, that if a man's ſkill or dexterity, 
* A and conſequently his action can be dou- 
bleed or trebled, the action of a company 
3 4 or a whole army may be augmented in a 
y 3 ſimilar progreſſion; becauſe this action 
2 6 conſiſts in combining different actions, 
— | which then only form one gcacral action: 
„ | ſecondly, that every poſition which ex- 
'S q hauſts the ſtrength of the ſoldier, or ob- ; 
n ö ſtruts its exertion, divides his action, 
5 L and weakens its effects in the ſame pro- 
f portion that his ſkill encreaſes them. 


Courage, therefore, which ariſes from a 
confidence in ſtrength, - muſt naturally 
augment from an encreaſe of the degree 

3 of action, and like it depend on the de- 
ſt J gree of {kill and dexterity which the ſol- 
- dier has acquired; 'tis therefore of the 

4 laſt importance, not only to inſtruct him 
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4 OBSERVATIONS ON 


how to employ his arms with advantage, 
but likewiſe to place him in ſuch an at- 
titude as is moſt proper to facilitate the 
full exertion of his ſtrength and ſkill, 
which, by augmenting his degree of 
action, will, moreover, accelerate its 
effects. 


OF POSITIONS IN GENERAL. 


P OSITIONS are to be conformable to 
the ſtrength of the body and the wea- 
pons uſed : they ſhould likewiſe be fo 
far in harmony with the natural motion 
and play of the muſcles, that the ſoldier 
may not be induced, by any inſtinct 
whatever, to deviate in the leaſt from 


them, either in an attack or defence. If 


the ſoldier, when exerciſing, finds his 
attitude uneaſy, he will preſerve it no 
longer than while he ſees no danger in 
preſerving it, and he can ſee none at a 
review or muſter. But if this attitude 
forces the mechaniſm of his body, and 


if, potwithſtancing the habit he has been 
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THE MILITARY ART. 5 


made to contract, and which neceſſity 
obliged him to; if, I ſay, notwithſtand- 
ing this habit, he finds himſelf uneaſy 


on a day of battle, he will“ be ſenſible 


of its inſufficiency, and endeavour to 
find out a poſture of defence more na- 
tural than that which had been preſcribed 
bim; he will quit the poſition deter- 
mined by diſcipline, and as chance alone 
ſhall dire& him in the choice of another, 
he cannot rely on it ; his confidence, at 
leaſt, will thereby leſſen, eſpecially too 
when he ſees his comrades, each accord- 
ing to his partichlar fancy, attempting 
poſitions they may think more ſecure. 
From whence it evidently follows, that, 
though the poſition dictated to the ſol- 
dier by inſtant neceflity, muſt be prefera- 
ble to that which he had been taught, 
the order and harmony of a company (a 
thing abſolutely neceſſary) would not be 
leſs deſtroyed, as every ſoldier would 


place himſelf as he thought proper, and 


BF 


6 OBSERVATIONS ON 
that it is impoſſible all ſhould have the 


In all fencing ſchools in every country 
where ſwords are worn, the poſtures are 
the fame. Why this general uniformity? 
becauſe they are founded on rules drawn 
from our frame and texture; rules that 
have not only demonſtrated the excel- 
lency of thoſe attitudes, but alſo that 
they alone could be oppoſed to the like 
poſitions. It is not poſſible to ſettle the 
exerciſe of the muſket with the bayonet 
fixed on the ſame ſure principles? It 
ſeems,ſo to me, and that thoſe principles 
may be diſcovered by conſulting nature 
alone. I may be miſtaken, but I ima, 
gine that this object, about which we 
have been ſo long at a loſs, may be at- 
tained. I dare not affirm that I have 
attained it, but no one will, I hope, 
object to demonliration.\ 
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OF VARIOUS POSITIONS. 


Th E poſitions required in battle are 

thoſe expreſſed by the words, Poige your 

firelock, Charge your bayonets, Load, Pre- 

ent, and Fire. Almoſt every nation is 

defective in the manner of executing the 
different motions which theſe poſitions 
require and ſuppoſe; but we ſhall en- 
deavour to demonſtrate the defects of 
the eſtabliſhed - method, before we pre- 
tend to offer one more certain and uſe- 
ful. An enquiry of this nature, with 
regard to ſuch an object, ſhould the leſs 
depend on hypotheſis or ſpeculation, as 
nothing is more ſuſceptible of geome- 
trical demonſtration than the principles 
from whence we ſhall draw the new 
rules we mean to propoſe. 
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OF THE METHOD OF CARRYING THE 
FIRELOCK. 


Th E method of carrying the firelock 
on the ſhoulder deſerves examination. 
In time of war the ſoldier is ſufficiently 
encumbered with things abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, without the addition of any ſu- 
perfluous weight. The method ſettled 
by military diſcipline is the beſt that 
could be deviſed ; we fhall explain its 
advantages, that no perſon may be in- 
duced to attempt any innovation, 


Tax firelock ſhould be carried fo as 
never to become a lever, otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the point of reſt it ſhould 
have, it would more or leſs exhauſt the 
ſtrength of him that carricd it. 


Turk are two ways of carrying the 
firelock without its becoming a lever, 
and conſequently without encreaſing in 
weight. 


W 


* 
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Tur firſt is by laying it horizontally 
on the ſhoulder, in due equilibrium, ſo 
that it may reſt there as a balance, with- 
out the ſupport of the hand. 


Tur ſecond is by placing it perpendi- 
cularly againſt the ſhoulder, the but-end 
in the hollow of the hand. 


Pd 


In the firſt poſition the center of gra- 
vity is directly on the ſhoulder ; in the 
ſecond it is in the hollow of the hand ; 
in both the man only carries the ſpecific 
weight of the muſket. This, however, 
does not hinder the firſt poſition from 
being faulty, as the leaſt motion may, 
by diſturbing the equilibrium, entirely 
alter the center of gravity. If the muſket, 
for example, -ſhould ſlip back, ſo that of 
20lb. which it ſpecifically weighs, there 
ſhould be 121b. behind and 8b. before, 
the hand that ſecures the piece from fall- 
ing will add 4Ib. to the but-end, and 
the muſket on the ſhoulder will then be 
241b. the effort of the hand to produce 
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thoſe 4lb. in order to recover the equi- 
librium, fatigues ſtill more than the bur- 
then, which is by this means augmented 
at leaſt one half; it is the ſame with re- 
ſpect to all ſimilar methods: the muſket 
on the fide of the hip is in a poſition un- 
eaſy, unſteady, and by no means natural; 
the but- end between the hip and the 
buckle of the belt is ſtill worſe, as the 
broad part of the thumb forms the pivet, 
the tops of the fingers the reſiſtance, 
and the end of the barrel the power. 
The diſproportion between the two parts 
of the muſket ſhews, at firſt glance, the 
effects its inclination muſt produce, and 
makes it unneceſſary for us to enter into 
a more minute diſquiſition. From all 
thoſe circumſtances it follows that the 
method ſettled by diſcipline is the beſt, 
as the muſket by this means weighs no 
more than its ſpecific weight, and can 
never become a lever, the ſoldier makes 
a graceful appearance—under arms, his 
body and limbs are eaſy and natural, 
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OF THE POSITION OF POIZE YOUR FIRELOCK, 


Th E muſket in itſelf is but a miſſive 


weapon; with the bayonet fixed, it is a 


miſſive weapon, partaking in ſome mea- 
ſure of the nature of a half-pike. The 
manner of uſing it as a miſſive weapon 
ſhould be different from that where it is 
employed as a balf-pike. It is therefore 


neceſſary to give the ſoldier a mixed po- 


ſition, ſo that he may, at a ſingle motion, 
ſhift to either, as circumſtances ſhall re- 
quire. The preſent method of Poiging 
the Firelock cannot anſwer this double 


purpoſe, becauſe the poſition in uſe is 


proper only in cloſe engagement, and for 
a ſhort time, and becomes faulty and 
hurtful when the ſoldier is obliged to 
march, and for the following reaſon. 


Tux ſoldier, in his rank, occupies a 
ſpace equal to the diſtance that is be- 
tween the extremeties of his elbows, 
which is his greateſt diameter ; all the 
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ſoldiers of the ſame rank touch each 
other with the elbows, and this point 
of contact is the point of direction in 
marching: when the foldier potzes Bis 
irelock, he carries it perpendicularly be- 
fore him, the fore- part of the left arm 
quite cloſe to the piece, right before his 
body, and the right elbow raiſed to the 
height of the wriſt. It is then evident 
that this pofition, by changing the firſt 
attitude of the ſoldier, contracts his dia- 
meter, and that, by occupying in this 
new poſition leſs ground than he did be- 
fore, if the company marches, the files 
are contracted. The ſoldiers whoſe arms 
are ſo placed before, having loſt part of 
their ground, find themſelves, after a 
few paces, incapable of action, they are 
no longer in a condition to ſhoulder their 
muſkets, but with the utmoſt confuſion: . 
if they fire, they cannot load again with- 
out opening ; if they face the enemy? 
their hands are tied up in ſuch a manner, 
that they can neither attack them or de- 
ſend themſelves. This poſition, which 


% 
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is almoſt. general through Europe, is 
therefore of pernicious conſequence, as 
it is an evident obſtacle to the action of 
a ſoldier. | 


Tur origin of theſe defects ſhall be 
explained when we come to ſpeak of the 
method of charging the bayonets; in 
the mean time, to obviate every incon- 

veniency, we propoſe only to change the 
poſition of the left hand; and to place it 
on the little hook at the but-end of the 
muſket, the two elbows remaining in 
their natural ſituation beſide the body, 
the reſt as in the old poſition. 


THE EFFECTS OF THIS ALTERATION. 


THz conſequence is, that the ſoldier 
is not more incommoded by this method 
than by carrying his muſket on the 
ſhoulder, that he can advance, fall back, 
or march on the flank, without loſing 
ground ; that, by a fingle motion, he 
can preſent or charge his bayonet, and 


cf 


| 
| 
| 
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preſerve his poſition in preſence of the 
enemy. 


Tu advantages of this poſition will 
appear ſtill ſtronger when it ſhall be ſeen 
in the manceuvres that the march of a 
company, for each diſcharge it ſhall 
make, ſhall not be retarded above the 
time required for two motions. 


OF THE . MANNER OF CHARGING THE 
F BAYONET. 


Th E preſent method of charging the 


bayonet is by turning to the right, the 
muſket laid horizontally on the left arm, 


with the lock oppoſite the pit of the 
ſtomach. 


IT muſt be obſerved, that in this poſi- 


tion the ſoldier has the but- end behind 


him, and the left elbow advanced to- 
wards the middle of the barrel, conſe- 
quently that the barrel projects too little 
to be of uſe, or awe the enemy; the 
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ſpace between the bayonets is too conſi- 
derable, as it is equal to the ground 
which the ſoldiers occupy ; and that, in 
fine, if the enemy ſhould come to attack 
them ſword in hand, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily fight with the left-hand, or change 
their poſition; this neceſſity clearly 
evinces the inſufficiency of the eſtabliſh- 
ed method. 


Tux peaſant, when he makes uſe of 
his pitchfork, has the right hand before, 
and the left on the end of the handle. 
Were he to fight, he certainly would 
take the ſame poſition, without conſi- 
dering that eſtabliſhed for the muſket 
and bayonet, the origin of which ſhall 
be given, and likewiſe that of the po- 
fition of Poize your Firelock, in order 
to ſhew the neceſſity of an alteration. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DEFECTS OF THIS POSITION. 


Tu E muſket when firſt introduced, 


was, as I have already mentioned, no- 


thing more than a miſſive weapon, which 
was uſed with the but-end againſt the 
right ſhoulder, the right hand behind 


the touch- hole to apply the match, and 


the left before to ſupport it. As often 
therefore as there was occaſion for uſing 
it, it was natural to fix the hands on the 


parts deſcribed, in order to reſt the but- 


end afterwards againſt the ſhoulder, and 
fire. Such was the origin of the method 
of Poixing the Firelock, which was ra- 
tional enough as long as the muſket re- 
mained only a miſſive weapon; but from 
the. time it partook of the qualities of a 
half-pike, by the addition of the bayonet, 
the ancient poſition became faulty, and 
ſhould have been altered ; but from the 
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alteration .has taken place, and every 
nation in Europe has been a ſufferer. - 


Tux inventors of the bayonet, acuſ- 
tomed to make uſe of their fire, conti- 


nued to look upon it as the principal, and 


almoſt the only object, and never once 
thought of employing this new weapon 
but in the moſt favourable poſition for, 
preſenting. They concluded the effect 
of the fire would ſufficiently attone for 
the. difference of dexterity between the 
right hand and left. Their error has 
been faithfully tranſmitted, and as faith- 
fully followed by all their fucceſſors to 
the preſent generation. 


Ir the origin juſt now given of thoſe 
two poſitions be as accurate as it appears, 
and if the errors of both have been laid 
open in ſuch a manner as to convince, 
the little inclination troops have to come 
to a cloſe attack no longer remains a 


myſtery. Would ſo "ey men, who 


} 
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are ready enough to draw their ſwords; 
ſhudder at the fight of a bayonet, if they 
were equally acquainted with its uſe ? 
Indeed a weapon whoſe uſe 1s not pro- 
perly known, is not apt to inſpire much 
confidence. The knowledge of his arms, 
and their uſe, ſhould therefore be the 
1 firſt leſſons given to a ſoldier. 


NEW METHOD OF CHARGING THE BAYONET, 
- ” 2 
| 


ITI E ſoldier of the firſt rank being 
in the poſition of Poize your Firelock (as 4 
| it is propoſed) muſt move His right foot 
1 two paces forwards, the left hand low- 
= ering the firelock gently by the little 
hook at the but-end, until the latter 
reſts againſt the left thigh, under the 
| watch pocket, the right hand to be ſhift- 
1 ed immediately, in order to lay hold on 
| it above the ſpring, and the bayonet to 
' | be raiſed to a level with the right eye. 


<= 


= Tux foldier of the ſecond rank muſt 
i advance his left foot before the point of 
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the right, and half level the piece, the 
but-end only reſting between the nipple 
of the right breaſt and his arm, and the 
bayonet on a level with the eye. 


b THe ſoldier of the third rank is like- 
3 wiſe to advance the left foct before the 


3 5 
other, which he is to move at ſame time 


to the right, in order to half level his 
- piece as the ſecond rank. 


CONSEQUENCES OF 1555 NEW POSITION. 
\ 
1 Tus poſition is gained by a ſingle 
motion, and exhibits the ſoldier of the 
firſt rank ſheltered from the enemy's 
ſword by the poſition of his firelock and 
thoſe of the ſoldiers of the ſecond rank, 
the whole length of which is before him. 
a He is full maſter of bis piece, as it is 
, managed by his right hand, and as he 
can by that means exert all his ſtrength 
againſt the weapon of his adverſary. He 
| | can advance or retreat as circumſtances 
) 
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+> 


The front of the line is in a 


manner briſtled with bayonets, as three 


are ſeen for one, and the bayonets of 
the ſecond rank proje& farther beyond 


the firſt rank, than the bayonets even 


of the firſt rank in the POL poſi- 
tion. 


OF PRESENTING. 


TH E poſition of kneeling is by no 


means neceſſary for troops that are only 
three deep ; it is needleſs to prove that 


- the fire is thereby flackened, and the 
arms and ſpatterdaſhes injured. It is 


ſufficient to point out a better method, 


NEW METHOD OF PRESENTING. 


LEr the firſt rank incline to the right, 


by carrying the right foot ſquare behind 
the left heel and preſenting. The ſe- 
cond rank make a half turn to the right 
at the ſame time that it preſents. 
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"RF THz third rank is to move the left 
3 = hee! before the point of the right foot, 
LF thifting this foot at fame time to the 
4 right, in order to preſent between the 
two files, the body leaning forward, 
This alteratien is liable to no inconveni- 
ency, the muſket being long enough to 
paſs the firſt rank, and its direction de- 
termined by the ſoldiers of the ſecond 
rank, 


/ 


GENERAL IDEA OF EXERCISE IN BATTLE *. 


Th IS exerciſe ſhould conſiſt only of 
ſuch poſitions as the ſoldier may have 
occaſion for on the day of action. The 
execution thereof ſhould be as fimple 
and conciſe as poſſible. As we have de- 
monſtrated the new method of Poizing 

c 3 


— „ 


The exerciſe in a day of action here propoſed, is 
not deſigned to exclude the ſchool exerciſe, which 
ſhould be long, complicated; and laboridus, ſuch as 
is proper for forming young ſoldiers. 
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the Firelock to be fo natural, that it may 

be preſerved even in preſence of an ene- 
my, it 1s the firſt that ſhould be taken in 
this exerciſe ; and as the ſoldiers can ſhift 
from this poſition to any other that may 
be neceſſary, at a ſingle motion, they 
ſhould be accuſtomed in the manœuvres 
to execute them according as circum- 
| ſtances may require. The ſoldier ſhould 
be trained in ſuch a manner that, in this 
poſition, whether he is advancing, falling 
back, retreating, or. marching on the 
flank, he may readily face about, charge 
his bayonet, or preſent, at a ſingle mo- 
tion, or at moſt two, performed in the 
time of one. It is eaſy to determine all 
the variations of which theſe poſitions 
and motions are ſuſceptible, ſo as to make 
them familiar to the troops. The moti- 
ons for loading ſhould conſtitute part of 
the exerciſe, and the poſitions of the ſol- 
dier's body, and thoſe of his muſket, 
ſhould be ſuch, that he may be able to 
march and load, without quitting his 
rank. 
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OF THE TIME REQUIRED IN EXERCISING. 


W HEN ſoldiers paſs from/one poſi- 
G 


tion to another, it is either 

or complex movements. By a 

movement is meant what is perform 
as we ſay, at one motion; and by a com- 
plex movement, what requires more than 
one. A ſingle movement is that where the 
muſket deſcribes only a ſingle line, and 
where the hands do not ſhift their ſitua- 
tion. Every change of this kind muſt 
be reckoned a motion. This is neceſſary 
in order to accuſtom the ſoldier to exe- 
cute thoſe motions with regularity, and 
he ſhould be ſo well trained as to run 
quickly through all the movements with- 
out interruption. 


* 
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Y OF THE DENSITY, OR CLOSENESS OF A BODY 


Wo. x Tre more cloſely united and com- 
| pact the conſtituent parts of a phyſical 
1 body are, the more ſolid and denſe that 
—_.: -- body is ſaid to be. This term has been 

1 applied to troops, and many perſons take -.- 
bil it to be literally true. From hence it 
11 has been imagined the cloſeneſs or den- 


11 ſity of a body of troops cannot be too 
aq bs FED 1 ö 
Wl great, and that its ſtrength encreaſes in 3 


* 


Ft proportion to its denſity. _ © Hg 3 


' THis miſtake ariſes from an expreſſion > 
foreign to the object, and which implies MF 
more than was firſt intended; for were 

ſoldiers ſo cloſely united in ranks and 
files as to form but one lump or maſs, 
the troops would become a mere lifeleſs 
| paſſive body, incapable of performing 
5 any one action. A body of forces ſhould 4 
x be then more or leſs cloſely united, ac-= 
| cording to the weapons they are to uſe; 4 
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but whatever the nature of their wea- 
pons may be, they ſhould have their 


body and hands free, that nothing may 


leſſen their quantity of action. 


OF DIFFERENT MANCEUVRES. 


- 


INTRODUCTION. 


3 


In the foregoing obſervations, with re- 
ſpect to the manual exerciſe, and the va- 


Tious poſitions it requires, we have en- 
deavoured to ſhew how far thoſe that 


have been tranſmitted down to us are 
contrary to the true principles of attack 


and defence, which ſhould be the baſis - 
- of=all inſtruction to the ſoldier. The 


ſame defects are apparent in the manœu- 
vres or evolutions; many complex mo- 


tions and turnings, much time loſt by 


ſuperfluous directions, and unneceſſary 
words of command, &c. It was uſeleſs, 


for example, to teach the ſoldier different 
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methods of performing the ſame thing: 
this requires explanations to diſtinguiſh 


appears there is no time for ſuch diſcuſ- 
ſion. A manceuvre or movement ſhould 
be plain, ſimple and natural, and exe- 
cuted the ſhorteſt way poſſible ; by this 
| means troops may be made to perform 
= it at a ſingle word or ſign. f 


＋ 


To render a manceuvre ſerviceable, 
1 beſides celerity there ſhould be a connec- 
| | tion between the diviſions, fo as that 
= they may be able mutually to ſupport 

= each other in caſe of accident, and that 
the ſtrength of the troops may encreaſe 
each moment, or that they may be in a 
condition to receive the enemy at the 
critical moments where they may ſtop ta 
come to an attack. 


Ws ſhall not loſe time in diſcufling 
the methods of performing the follow- 
ing mancœuvres; we ſhall only give them 
agreeable to the principles already laid. 


them from each other, when an enemy 
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down. Such as are curious to ſee in 
what the eſtabliſhed methods differ from 
thoſe we are about to propoſe, may 
make a compariſon,- and they will find 
that the manœuvres may be executed by 
the methods we ſhall point out, in half, 
quarter, and ſome even in thrice leſs 
time than is now beſtowed on them, and 


yet with every precaution neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the troops. 


OF FORMING COMPANIES. / 


Tu manner of ranging ſoldiers in 


forming a company (P/. I. Fig. 1.) has 
great influence on the firmneſs of a body 
of troops before the enemy, and ſecures 


the execution of the manceuvres, parti- 


cularly the doubling of the files, and the 
paſſage of full lines, agreeable to the 
method we are going to lay down. 


THe ranging ſerjeants, corporals, ſol- 


diers who have extra pay, and veterans 


in the firſt and ſecond rank alternately, 
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would be an effential matter; but as 
troops make a better appearance when 
ranked according to ſize, both objects 
may be united in the following manner. 1 


LET the corporals, and ſome ſerjeants, 1 
mixed alternately with fuſileers, form 
the firſt rank. 2 


THe ſoldiers who have extra pay, and 
veterans alternately mixed, likewiſe with 
if fuſileers compoſe the rear rank. 43 


1 THE reſt of the company to form the * 
1 | ſecond rank. | | I 


| Tux files to be called firſt and ſecond 
file, from the right to the left. 


Tux ſubalterns in the firſt rank to be 
chiefs or heads of the firſt files, and fu- 3 
fileers to be heads of the ſecond files. 


v1 In the rear ranks the ſubalterns will 
: 1 be the laſt of the ſecond files, and fuſi- 
1 leers be the ſame in the firſt; 
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Tux ſubalterns, who happen not to 
be of a proper ſize for their order, may 


be placed in the ſecond rank of their 


file, where they will be of equal ſervice, 


and their places ſupplied by choſen ſol- 
diers. 


THE companies may double their files 
and divide them, before the batallion is 


formed, that each man may know what 


he has to do, as often as this manceuvre 
is to be performed. 


OF FORMING DETACHMENTS, 


I HE method practiſed in forming 
detachments is defective, and offers no- 
thing rational and determinate with re- 


ſpect to the general order. A detach- 


ment ſhould conſiſt of a number of men, 


who form a ſmall corps complete and 


diſtint in themſelves. The number 


twelve is that which is beſt adapted to 


our ſyſtem ; becauſe of this number either 
four ox two files may be formed, three or 
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fix deep. A ſerjeant and three corporals, 
or ſoldiers who have extra pay, making 
part of this number, may at all times be 
charged with the care of eight fuſileers, 
and each of them, in particular, might 
have an immediate eye on the behaviour 
of two; they might be obliged to give 
the ſuperior officer an account of the 
diſpoſition and character of each of the 
two men under their inſpection. | 


Eacn ſoldier thus finding himſelf 
conſtantly under the eye of a vigilant 


inſpector, would neceſſarily be more at- 


tentive and exact in executing the man- 
uvres. . 2 


Tux detachments, as often as called 
to arms, may be completed by breaking 
the laſt, in order to replace thoſe that 


| ſhould be abſent in the others; and as 


this will happen almoſt perpetually, there 
will be no want of ſubalterns for bring- 
ing up the files, and being placed be- 
hind the officers in the rear ranks, 
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Nor only a company would be more 
eaſily managed by ſub-dividing it thus 
into a number ſuitable to the general or- 
der, but likewiſe great advantages would 
thence accrue to the ſervice. The cuſ- 
tom of making ſoldiers mount guard in 
turn, by obliging each company to fur- 
niſh three or four, gives room to many 
irregularities, and is a great encourage- 
ment to deſertion, becauſe by this means 
the ſoldiers are very ſeldom on guard 
with the ſubalterns of their own com- 
panies, or with perſons who are ac- 
quainted with them, and know where 
to poſt them. This would not'be the 
caſe if one or more companies were ob- 
liged to furniſh, in their turn, for the 
whole batallion; and if entire. detach- _ 
ments were ſent to all the poſts where 
ſuch numbers were requifite, and ac- 
cording as more or leſs than ſuch num- 
bers would be wanting, the half or quar- 
ter of a detachment might be ſent out. 
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OF FORMING BAT ALLIONS. 


Tu E practice is to form the two lines 


of different corps, that is to ſay, one re- 


giment, one brigade, &c. is placed be- 
hind another regiment or brigade, &c. 
It is true theſe corps often act in concert; 
but it alſo happens ſometimes that they 
do not, for want of knowing each other, 
and there are but too many examples of 


the terrible conſequences that it may oc- 


caſion. The only means of ſecuring the 
harmony and good behaviour of troops 
is by placing one half of each batallion 
behind the other. Friends and comrades 
always intereſt more ſenſibly than thoſe 
with whom we do not uſually aſſociate. 
Honour and glory being equally com- 
mon to members of the. ſame corps, the 
ſecond line will be attentive to the fate 
of the firſt, will be eager and zealous to 


ſuccour it, uſe every means to cover its 


retreat, and theſe different ſentiments 


likewiſe are apt to divert the mind from 
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preſent danger. The courage of the ſol- 
diers of the firſt line is continually ani- 
mated by the preſence of their comrades 
in the ſecond line,” who are attentive to 
their behaviour. The praiſes and re- 
_ proaches which each man has to expect 
from witneſſes with whom he is to paſs 
his life, are powerful inducements to 
behave well. He dreads having reaſon 
to bluſh at his behaviour before a com- 
rade, and it is this ſalutary dread that 
conſtitutes what we call the ſpirit of a 
corps, which preſerves and cheriſhes the 
bravery and courage of a ſoldier, 


MANNER OF FORMING TWO LINES WITH 
THE SAME CORPS. 


TRE companies of grenadiers being 

unequal in all the batallions, their poſt 

ſhould be regulated by the commanding 
officer. PS 
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THE batallions are compoſed of four 
divitions, and each diviſion forms two 
platoons. 

To form two lines I would make the 
firſt platoon of each diviſion advance a 


few paces beyond the line, or the ſecond 
might fall back. 


I would afterwards make the platoons 
cloſe on the right, left, or center, as the 
general order required, and then the ba- 
tallions would form two lines. 


Bring thus formed, as they arrive 
there will be no ſpace between the corps; 
if the line ſhould be formed immediately 
in the ſame manner that it is diſpoſed in 


two lines, there would be vacant ſpaces; 
but if the two lines were formed (the 
troops being complete and undivided) 
they might be ranged in four lines, and 
the ſoldiers of the third and fourth line. 
made to advance oppoſite the intervals of 
the firſt and ſecond, which they might 
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fill up, and then form only two full 
lines, the half of each corps ſupporting 
the other. g 


OF DOUBLING OF FILES. \ 


Tux principal object of this ma- gh 
nœuvre is to give the troops more depth, a 
that they may have greater reſiſtance or ö 
weight in a conflict; but it is not leſs 

eſſential in other important caſes, as ſhall 

be ſeen hereafter; but it is not to be em- 

ployed on any occaſion but when very _ 1 
4 : near the enemy, to avoid the deſtructive 
fire of their artillery, and the manner of | = 
0 executing it ſhould be as ſimple and ex- 1 
peditious as poſſible. | | | 


Tris manœuvre may be performed | 
by three redoubled paces; (P. 1. Fig. 2.) 
at the two firſt the ranks open at the diſ- 
tance of one pace, after which the ſe- 
cond files halt ; the firſt files continue to 
march a third pace obliquely forward on 
| D 2 
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their left, and place themſelves, viz. 
The firſt or leaders before the firſt of the 
fecond files, the ſecond before the ſe- 
cond, and the third before the third ; 
ſo that each file thus doubled has two 
choice men, the one at the head, the 


Other at the end. 


ALL that is then to be done is to cloſe 
the files on the center, which 1s the 
ſhorteſt method ; but if the enemy will 
not give time for it, they may form 


three deep by three paces, and wait their 


coming up, or advance to meet them. 
The firſt files muſt move a pace ſide- 
ways, while the ſecond files at ſame 
time advance one forward to range them- 
ſelves, and the two other paces are ſuffi- 
cient for cloſing. 


Ir, inſtead of ranging themſelves three 


deep, they move in order to cloſe the 


files, and that they have not time to fi- 
niſh, they muſt, at any rate, face the 
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their poſition, thoſe that had not time 
to cloſe, muſt divide and range them- 
ſelves three deep. A ſingle view of the 
plate (Pl. 1. Fig. 3.) evidently ſhews that 
the troops are more powerful than they 
were before they began the manceuvre, 
though they had not time to finiſh it. 
It is likewiſe manifeſt that every man 
that compoſes the body moves in the 
moſt direct, and conſequently in the 
ſhorteſt line, and that his march is not 
retarded by any complex motion. 


CF OPENING OR DIVIDING TE FILES. 


Tus manœuvre is performed by 
contrary motions; that is to ſay, the ba- 
tallion is tos face to the right and leſt, 
and open its files at the diſtance of one 
pace. Whoever gives the word of com- 
mand muſt take care that the troops face 
the enemy, the moment the center file 
is at the proper diſtance, otherwiſe there 
would be an opening of dangerous con- 
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ſequence. Immediately after he muſt 
command them to divide, which may 
be executed in this manner : the ſoldiers 
of the firſt file are each to move one 
pace to the right, and thoſe of the ſe- 
cond a pace forward; this is done in one 
motion, and with another the rear ranks 
cloſe on the firſt, the ſecond rank with 
one pace, and the third with two. | 


OF THE PASSAGE OF FULL LINES. 


TE paſſage of full Nas a ma- 
nœuvre of the higheſt importance, be- 
cauſe it is executed very near the enemy, 
either advancing or retiring. In both 
caſes length of time and complex mo- 
tions are the rocks to be dreaded ; it is 
thoſe things that make it impracticable; 
on expedition alone depends its ſecurity ; 
we ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate the 
ſhorteſt method of performing it, by 
which *t may be executed in one third 
of the' time required by the preſent- 
mode. 
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Luxx us ſuppoſe the line A followed 
by the line B, (Pl. 1. Fig. 4.) to be ad- 
vancing againſt the line E F, on which 
both the lines A and B are to make an 
alternate diſcharge. As often as the lins 
A is to fire, the line B muſt lengthen its 
pace, and when the latter is ten or twelve 
paces diſtant, the former 1s to get orders 
to fire, and inſtantly after to double its 
files, without leaving any opening : the 
line B likewiſe is to double its files at 
the ſame time, and to paſs quickly thro? 
the openings of the files of the line A, 
which is to move a little to the right, 
in order to leave them more room ; the 
two lines are to divide immediately after, 
and range themſelves three deep. 


HiTHERTo the paſſage of full lines 
appeared proper only for a retreat; but 
the method I have propoſed makes it 
equally ſerviceable in an attack. 
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THe ſecond line, in croſſing the firſt, 
does not ſtop or flacken its pace; each 
ſoldier paſſes from the ſecond line to the 
firſt, in the ſhorteſt and moſt expediti- 
Hus manner poſſible ; he may even pre- 
ſent, or advance to the enemy, if ne- 


ceſſary, before the ſmoke of the firſt line 


has uncovered his front. 


Ir the enemy be near enough to fall 
upon thoſe two lines at the very moment 
they are paſſing, they will not be found 
leſs powerful or formidable; in ſuch a 
caſe the ſecond line would ſtop and be 


incloſed by files in the firſt, and both 


lines would then form but one line fix 
deep, one half of which would be ready 
loaded. | 


PASSAGE OF FULL LINES IN A RETREAT. 


'% 


'T nere is one objection to be made 
to this manceuvre with reſpect to a re- 
treat. It may be ſaid, that while the 
firſt line is croſſing the ſecond, there is 
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a fayourable opportunity for the latter to 
give way, and throw both lines into 
confuſion. In anſwer to this we ſhall 
only obſerve, that if the cowardice of 
troops is to be conſidered among the va- 
rious parts of a manceuvre, there neyer 
will be a manceuvre that may be depend- 
ed on ; for in eſtabliſhing one we are to 
ſuppoſe the troops good. 


HowEveR there are too ways of ap- 
plying that which I have juſt now men- 
tioned ; the one obviates the inconve- 
niency which puſillanimity may pro- 
duce, but is flower ; the other, founded 
on the bravery of the men, is more ex- 
peditious. 


As the two lines are retreating, and 
having notice to paſs, the ſecond ſlack- 
ens its pace until the firſt approaches 
near, then both face the enemy: the 
firſt makes its diſcharge, and doubles its 
files, as alſo the ſecond, which then im- 
mediately moves and croſſes the firſt ; 


* 
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this paſſage being made, they double 
their files, and the ſecond by this means 
| becoming the firſt, falls back a few 
paces, before it makes a half turn to 
the right; the firſt becoming the ſe- 
cond, makes a half turn to the right im- 
mediately and retreats: This method, 


we think, removes the objection above 
mentioned, 


Bur to retreat with all the expedition 
of which the manceuvre is capable, the 
diſcharge being made, and the files dou- 
bled, the firſt line is to make a half turn 
to the right, croſs the ſecond, and divide 
in retiring; the- ſecond becoming the 
firſt, divides at fame time, and retires 
twenty paces before it makes the half 
turn to the right to retreat in the man- 
ner preſcribed. The firſt of thoſe two 
methods ſomewhat retards the retreat of 
the lines, but it prevents the incon- 
veniency apprehended, which is ſome 
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Tax ſecond is executed with as much 
expedition as troops can poſſibly move. 


As often as a retreat is to be made ac- 
cording to either method, the firſt rank 
of the line, which keeps its ground to 
ſecure the paſſage of the other, is to 
preſent the bayonet ; this occupies the 
3 ſoldier, and reminds him of his buſineſs 
1 4 there. 

3 


OF DIFFERENT FIRING, 


Ir is generally allowed that the divi- 
ſions, platoons, or ſections, mutually 
ſupport and prote& each other by their 
reſpective fire. This opinion requires 
to be analyſed. 


PLATOON FIRING, 


TRE courſe of this fire begins with 
the fourth platoon, and ends wich the 
grenadiers; the mutual protection exiſts 
during half its courſe, after which it de- 
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creaſes, and is at length reduced to the 
fire of a ſingle platoon, and ſuch is the 


condition of the batallion while this fire 
1s continued. 


Ir the enemy, whom we ſhall ſup- 
pole only fifty or ſixty paces diſtant, 
ſhould, in thoſe circumſtances, advance 
to the attack ſword in hand, it is cer- 
tain they would receive only the fire of 
three or four platoons, and find the reſt 
defenceleſs and buſy loading. Mutual 
ſupport and protection therefore is nat 
to be found in the manner of employing 
the fire in queſtion, and the general fire, 


notwithſtanding its defects, is infinitely 


better; for, beginning by this, the whole 


corps would be as ſoon ready for the ſe- 


cond diſcharge, as the fourth platoon, 
and the two diſcharges would be equal 
to the fire of eighteen platoons; more- 
over, the ſecond diſcharge of the fourth 
platoon makes but the fire of ten, there- 
fore the gepers! fire is to the platoon fire 
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as eighteen to ten, which is almoſt two 
to one. 


Wr ſhall now realize the principle of 
mutual protection, and unite it with the 
quickneſs of the general fire. 


1 For this end the troops ſhould be 
3 accuſtomed to fire in files as often as or- 
ders are given for firing, unleſs there 
ſhould be particular orders to the con- 
trary. For example, if a batallion is 
ordered to preſent, the firſt file only 
ſhould obey the command, and the ſe- 
cond ſhould wait a ſecond order to per- 


form it in their turn. By this means 
3 the files that have fired are each of them 
protected by two files, one on the right, 
|; 3 and the other on the left, with their 
| ZH pieces loaded, fo that let the enemy at- 


tack where they will, there are men pre- 
pared to give them a warm reception, 
and the ſoldiers that are loading have 

nothing to fear from the enemy's pre- 
ſence. Such is the principle of mutual 
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protection reduced to practice, and with 
reſpect to the rapidity of the general 
fire, there is nothing wanting to that we 
have propoſed but the firſt interval 


between the firſt fire of the firſt and ſe- 
cond files. 


STREET, OR HEDGE FIRING. 


TI S fire is for narrow places, as 
ſtreets, roads, lanes, or alleys, bordered 
with hedges, ditches, and other obſta- 
cles, that contract the point of a co- 
lumn. It admits of more conſiderable 
alterations, as a batallion may make 


three diſcharges for one in the ſame ſtreet 
or alley. 


A regiment marching in columns in 
a ſtreet broad enough to admit only one 
diviſion in front, carnot however exe- 
cute this fire in diviſions, as there would 
be no room for a diviſion to file off ei- 
ther to right or left after a diſcharge 
made; the column therefore muſt have 
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but a ſingle platoon in front, and even 
ſo there will be no room to ſpare for the 
filing off of the ſections. Here we have 
a fire one half leſs conſiderable than the 
breadth of the ſtreet ; a quarter wheel 
to the right, left, at the head and tail 
of the column, and marching forward 
to occupy other ground, &c. are ſo many 
defects againſt that principle, which 
would give troops the greateſt degree of 
action, and quickeſt motion poflible. 
We ſhall point out a method of reducing 
thoſe obſtacles to little account. 


Ir a regiment, marching through a 
fireet in columns and diviſions, ſhould 
meet the enemy, and be obliged to have 
recourſe to hedge firing, the firſt divifion 
is to keep its ground, facing the enemy, 
all the others are to make a quarter 
wheel to the left, drawing up in array 
againſt the houſes, This motion being 
made, they are to wheel to the right ; 
immediately after the commander of the 
firſt diviſion gives orders to preſent and 
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* 


fire, having firſt given notice that they 
are to file off to the right, without any 
other word of command. 


As this diviſion moves off in files by 
a quarter turn, the ſecond diviſion on its 
right flank (followed by the reſt, who 
are to file off in turn) files after to take 
its place, and when it fills the whole 
breadth of the ſtreet, it is to preſent, 
fire, and file off in order to be replaced. I 
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The firſt diviſion marches, loading their 
pieces, until they get on a line with the 

rear of the batallion, behind which they 
fall, by a quarter turn on the flank, in 
order to return to the charge. 3 : 


By this means the fire 1s as extenſive 
as the breadth of the ſtreet will allow, 
and conſequently twice more effectual 
than it is according to the eſtabliſhed 
mode. The divifion that has fired has 
no motion to make that can retard the 
fire of the ſucceeding divifion. The one 
files off as quick as the other can croſs 
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the ſtreet; the march of the latter to 
replace the former, 1s all the interval 
between one fire and another, and the 
batallion never ſtands but while a divi- 
fion is preſenting. 


FIRE OF A PARAPET. 


To execute this fire without loſs 
of time, the men being ſix deep, we 
mall call the files firſt and ſecond files; 
the firſt files are then ordered to make a 
half turn to the right: the ſecond files 
to give fire immediately, beginning with 
the heads, or firſt of the files, who are 
afterwards to make two motions to the 
right, to place themſelves in the rear of 
thoſe who are in the firſt files, and follow 
their motions. He that is at the tail of 
the firſt file, muſt, by a motion to the 
right, take the place of the laſt of the 
ſecond file, who advances towards the 
parapet, to fire in turn. Thus the twelve 


men, who compoſe the file, keep up a 
E 
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continual fire, and the ſoldiers load as 
they are ſhifting their ground. 


WHEN it is thought neceſſary to diſ- 
continue this fire, the uſual fignal may 
be given, and the ſoldiers will leave 


oft. 


Ir another mancuvre is to be exe- 
cuted, a ſecond round may be ordered, 
and the fire continued until each ſoldier 

7 is proper ſtation. 
has gained his prop 


FIRE OF SIX RANES. 


'T roors that are fix deep may, in a 
plain, do great execution with their 
fire. 


Trex firſt rank is to repreſent the pa- 
rapet, while the five other ranks are to 
keep up a continual fire in the manner 
we have deſcribed, 
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Tar fire of the firſt rank is to begin 
with the right of each platoon, and to 
conclude with the left. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COLUMN. 


/ 


PREFATORY DISCOURSE. 


* 


Ever fince the Chevalier Folard has 
made the diſcovery of, or has added the 
column to Tactics, it has been a con- 
ſtant bone of contention to military wri- 
ters, who were immediately divided in 
their opinions upon the matter, ſome 
defended, others cenſured it ; but both 
parties were wrong in their manner of 
proceeding. The latter dwelt too much 
1 on defects, from which no order or ar- 
. RF rangement can be totally exempt; the 
» former, by uſeleſs arguments in its de- 
tence, laid it more open to the attacks 
of criticiſm : by this means the column 
was concealed in a fort of chaos, thro' 
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which its form could ſcarce be diſcerned, 
and fill leſs its properties. Thus, by 
adhering too cloſcly to trifles, uſeful ſyſ- 
tems are decried, and a good cauſe is of- 
ten loſt by wrong proceedings. 


WirirTrwovuT following either party in 
this matter, let us lay aſide all prejudice, 
examine the different methods of form- 
ing the column, conſider it when formed, 
purſue it through all its revolutions, 
ſhew 1ts defects without endeavouring to 
palliate them, and explain, without ex- 
aggerating, its advantages; in a word, 
analyſe it ſo as to reject it without heſi- 
tation, if it proves abſolutely erroneous, 
or labour to carry it to perfection if it 
appears uſeful. 
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DEFINITION OF THE COLUMN. 


A Number of men placed rank and 
I file on an oblong ſquare may be conſider- 
: ed as a column or phalanx. Pl. 1. Fig. 
5 and 6.) Fig. the 5th repreſents a co- 
lumn, and the 6th a phalanx: there is, 
however, no difference between the two; 
and the different denominations proceed 
only from the ſides that are choſen for 
the front. 


© 


Tux line, or fide, AB, being cho- 
ſen for placing the firſt rank gives it the 
name of column; but if the firſt rank is 
placed on the fide A C, it takes the name 
of phalanx. This method of determin- 
ing the name of the figure gives the line 
AB the appellation of head of the co- 
lumn, and the lines AC, BD, flanks or 
des, according to the idea of the che- 
valier Folard. But if all the ſides of this 
figure are compoſed of the ſame kind of 
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men, that by which it marches is to fix 
the name; therefore it is called column 
when the men front the line AB, Pl. 1. 
Fig. 5.) and Phalanx when it turns to 
the right or left on the lines A C or BD, 
FN. 1. Fig. 0)”: 


No one has hitherto attempted to de- 
termine the proportions that ſhould be 
between the head and fides of the column 
in an engagement, a thing, however, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to prevent its being 
confounded with the marching column, 
or that the too great extents of its ſides may 
not form a phalanx that marches in flank; 
trom whence may be inferred that any co- 
lumn may act as a phalanx, but that every 
phalanx can not act as a column. 


Tur order of the phalanx has not 
the ſame advantage with the column, 
becauſe its front 1s always extended 
in proportion to the number of men of 
Which it conſiſts, and to the ground that 
is to be occupied. 


0 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE COLUMN. 


TIE impetuoſity and violence of the 
ſhock of the column is generally allowed, 
even by thoſe who have been leaſt ſparing 


of their criticiſm on this regulation. 


Tur reſiſtance of the phalanx has in 
like manner been always acknowledged, 
and every body is ready enough to admit 
this diſpoſition or arrangement to be the 
moſt effectual defence in an open plain, 
where the efforts of men can only be op- 
poſed by power derived from others of 
their ſpecies, and where only the form of 
the troops, their goodneſs, the abilities 
of the officers and the manner of drawing 
up determine the victory. 


Ir it be admitted then that the co- 
lumn may act equally as a column or 
phalanx, the acknowledged qualities of 


thoſe two methods of ranging troops, 
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that is to ſay, the ſhock of the one and 
the reſiſtance of the other decides the 
queſtion, and confirms the ſuperiority of 
the column over all other orders known. 


Bur the phyſical ſtrength reſulting 
from the depth of its files, which the 
chevalier Folard calls the weight of its 
ſhock, cannot proceed from the order of 
the column; for then it ſhould conſiſt Y 
in the product of the bulk or maſs, mul- 43 
tiplied by its celerity, and which in 
phyſics is defined quantity of motion. 
But men are not capable of uniting in a 
maſs, in the litteral ſenſe, as conſtituent 
parts of a phyſical body; and conſequently 
any order, in which they might form, 
could never produce ſuch effects. Let us 
not then be deceived by this illuſion; but 
look upon this violence of the ſhock of the 
column to proceed from the human heart, 
which is always ſuſceptible of impreſſions 
ariſing ſrom circumſtances; apparent 
danger diſcourages a man and ſlackens his 
action; when afliſtance is near he ſhews 
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more ardour and courage. He acts upon 
the offenſive or defenſive more cheerfully 
when followed by twenty men than two; 
and his attack will ever be in proportion 
to the degree of courage that determines 
or accelerates his motion. 


DEFECTS OF THE COLUMN. 


'T ue defects of the column are, 1ſt. 
the ſlaughter that an enemy's artillery 
would make in files that are ſo deep; 2dly, 
the difficulty of maintaining order in the 


interior of ſo deep a body; zdly, the 


lengthening of its files, when the column 
is to advance or retreat, which hinders 
the rear from ſtopping at the ſame time, 
or with the fame expedition as the head; 
from turning to right or left and march- 
ing without confuſion on either of its 
flanks. The other imperfections to which 
the column is liable in common with all 


other figures of Tactics cannot be an ob- 


ject of cenſure or argument. 
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HAvING thus duly weighed the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of the column, 
and finding the ballance appears in its fa- 
vour, it ſeems unneceſſary to uſe more 


words in diſplaying its advantages or leſ- 
ſening its inconveniencies. I muſt obſerve 
however, that hitherto I have only men- 

tioned the diſadvantages attending the 
figure of the column; there are others 
that ſpring from the various modes of 
forming it, and which ſhall be explained 


by an impartial diſcuſſion. 


OF THE METHODS USED, OR PROPOSED, 
FOR FORMING COLUMNS, 


Ir has been a conſtant endeavour to 
ſorm the column by the doubling of files, 
or placing companies one behind another. 
{ Pl. 1. Fig. 7.) By doubling the files 
the depth would increaſe in proportion to 
the progreſſion of 3, 6, 12, 24, 48 &c. 
and the front of the troops ſhould de- 
miniſh according to the progreſſion in- 
veſted ; that is 48, 24, 12, 6: which 
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could only be adapted to one or two de- 
terminate numbers, and is a ſufficient 
cauſe for rejecting it. 


Ir the companies are placed one behind 
another, the column will always have the 
ſame depth which is 24, and its front will 
vary according to the ſtrength of the com- 
panies; ſo that if thoſe companies were 
complete, and that the column was to be 
formed of two batallions, they would, 
as a phalanx, be 42 in front and 24 in 
depth. | 


A ſingle batallion compleat would form 
a column 21 in front and 24 deep; but 


if half of the men ſhould be abſent, the 


remaining half would only form a long 
ſtripe without power or reſiſtance. 


THE ſpaces left between the companies 
protract, it is true, this order, and give it 


in effect the form of a column, according 


to Folard's ſyſtem; but it is a march- 
ing column, or ſomething worſe, becauſe 
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the ſections of the ſame platoons, or the 
platoons of the ſame diviſions are no 
longer together but while they preſerve 
this order. The officers of each batallion, 
being in two files, may conſequently be 
cut off by a couple of cannon ſhot; a 
danger to which no troops ſhould ever be 
expoſed, who, when deprived of officers, 
are as a body without a ſoul incapable of 
any AIRES 


To ſo many imperfections, which are 
admitted in thoſe two methods, we may. 
add the impoſſibility of ſettling a pro- 
portion between the front and ſides of a 
column; a proportion neceſſary, how- 
ever, to its perfection, and which ſhould 
be ſuch that no changes that can happen 
in the companies may alter its figure, 
though they may affect its ſize. 


Soc are the defects ariſing from thoſe 
two methods of forming the column, 
which, added to thoſe produced by its 
figure, have brought it into diſrepute. 
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THERE is one obſervation more to be 
made on this regulation. The columns 
we attempt-are too great for our files, 
which require an immenſe ſpace of time 
to move to their proper ground, and 
which, on the right and left of each 
column, leave vacancies that the enemy 
may take advantage of, in order to ſur- 
round and attack them on every fide. 
They are two great likewiſe to anſwer 
the end of their forming ; ſuch large 
bodies are by no means neceſſary for at- 
tacking an enemy, whoſe arrangement 
being as light as ours cannot reſiſt a 
force one half leſs conſiderable than 
that of twenty-four men in files, which 
is the depth propoſed for a column. 


IDEAS WHICH THOSE REFLECTIONS OFFER 


FOR DISCOVERING A BETTER METHOD 
OF FORMING THE COLUMN. 


B ESIDES the general principles eſta- 
bliſhed for all manceuvres there muſt be 
cthers in particular for forming the co- 
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lumn, viz. 1ſt, That the head and ſides 
of the column muſt bear an invariable 
proportion to each other; that is to ſay, 
as the ſtrength of the companies hap- 
pens to encreaſe or diminiſh, they may 
be formed into columns more or leſs 
conſiderable; but that when formed, 


however, they have all the qualities of a 
column. 


2dly, THAT all parts be ſo difpoſed 


14 a 4 
4 1 as that order and regularity may be pre- ; | 
174 ſerved by the vigilance of the officers, 
4 and that no confuſion enſue either by ®? 


the form of the columns, the denſity of 
the body, the difficulty of communicat- 
ing orders, or obſtacles that may prevent 
the officers from having a continual eye 
on the men. 
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3dly, THAT the companies be ranged 
and drawn up in ſuch a manner that, 3 
aſter having pierced through the enemy's | 
lines, there may be ſome in readineſs to ü 
march to the front, in order to attack 3 
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them in flank, to the right and left, 
without diſordering the reſt of the co- 
lumn. 


4thly, THAT the column may be able 
to form ſo near the enemy, and in fo 
ſhort a time, that they cannot ſuffer from 
the fire of their artillery ; that the mo- 
tions be ſo ſwift that they cannot be at- 
tacked during the operation, and that 
the diviſions, in ſhort, which compoſe 
it, be ſo arranged as to afford each other 


a mutual defence and aſſiſtance, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked. 


SUCH are the principles that ſhould 
be our guides, in the ſearch of a proper 
method of forming a column judiciouſly, 
and of freeing it from that multiplicity 
of inconveniencies which made it liable 
to the moſt melancholy accidents. 
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OF DIFFERENT SORTS OF COLUMNS. 


VV E have already remarked that great 


columns were not abſolutely neceſſary 
for breaking troops that are ranged agree- 
able to the ſyſtem of the preſent age, 


and that columns leſs bulky equally an- 
ſwered the purpoſe : nevertheleſs, as cir- 


cumſtances may happen, where great 
columns become neceſſary, it will not 
be amiſs to know the manner of form- 
ing them, for which reaſon I have ſtated 
columns of various degrees of ſtrength. 


Tre firſt ſpecies of column we ſhall 
denominate column of ſimple files; that 


is to fay, that the companies which 


compoſe it ſhall be three deep; it ſhall 


always have three or ſix men more in 


the depth of its files me in the extent 
of its front. 


Tur ſecond kind ſhall be called CN- 
lumn of double files, becauſe the files of 
the companies which form it ſhall be 
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doubled; the depth of the files of this 


column will exceed the extent of its 
front by ſix or twelve men. 


THe greater columns ſhall likewiſe be 
of two ſorts; - becauſe they are to be com- 
poſed of four leſſer, and will be in the 
ſame proportions that the columns are 
which compoſe them. 


| Tross different ſorts of columns ſeem 
to threaten complication and diverſity in 
the methods of forming them; but by a 


very natural confequence of the principles 


J have laid down for the manceuvres, 
for forming the colunm, all the kinds of 
columns will paſs ſucceſſively and by re- 
cular degrees from one to the other; that 
15 to ſay, that they will firſt form columns 
of ſimple files, then columns of double 


files, &c. We ſhall ſhew preſently the 
ſimplicity of the movements by which 


thoſe changes of arrangements are to be 
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executed, and how very remote they are 
from complication and n 


ORDER OF THE COMPANIES FOR FORMING. 
THE COLUMNS, © 


| N war time ths companies ate never 
complete, and even what men they are 
compoſed of are ſeldom all collected to- 
gether. At preſent, as there are but eight 
companies in each batallion, to ſupply 
the detachments, piquets &c. the vari- 
ations muſt be more conſiderable, as this 
gives riſe to very great inconveniencies 
in the execution of the manœuvres; ſuc- 
ceſs, therefore, depending on the good 
or bad execution of thoſe, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to prevent ſuch circumſtances 
as might diſappoint and deſtroy them. 
Alt the diviſions, platoons, or ſections 
that compoſe the front of a body of 
troops ſhould be equal, without. which 
their evolutions cannot be executed with 
accuracy, in the ſame ſpace of time; the 


different figures they may be made to 
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take cannot be uniform. I have already 
made appear that the ſame combination 
of manceuvres produces ſometimes a co- 
lumn and ſometimes a phalanx, accord- 
ing to the changes that happen in com- 
panies, by which their front 18 extended 
or contracted. 1 


Our e compoſed of ſixty- 
three men; yet they would ſcarce afford 
thirty or thirty-ſix for military ſervice on 
this number; therefore, I found the 
combination of the following manceuvres, 


COLUMNS OF SINGLE FILES, 


I Haye confined my variation by cal- 
culating no more than thirty-ſix men in 
each company, a number which, I ſup- 
poſe, will never be wanting. But if 
there ſhould be more, and in ſufficient 
number, let them be ſent to the left the 
moment the troops form, and there 
ranged in platoons or other diviſions. If 
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the number, however, of thoſe ſuper- 
numeraries ſhould not be conſiderable 
enough to diſpoſe of them in this man- 
ner, then,. after ſorting them exactly, 
the ſurplus of files in each company may 
be diſtinguiſhed, if columns are to be 
formed ; and, at the firſt motion of the 
companies for the performance of this 
manceuvre, notice given to them to quit 
their ranks and difperſe on the front of 
the troops, there fire a few ſhot, and re- 
tire, upon a ſignal, to the rear of their 
columns; unleſs it may be thought 


proper to order them there at firſt. How- 
ever, their diſpoſal on a day of battle 


muſt depend on him who commands, 
and in peace time they ſhould be trained 
to both methods. 


Tur companies being thus regulated, 
a column of ſingle files may at any time 
be formed in the ſpace of four ſeconds. 
Thoſe columns are to conſiſt only of three 
companies and to be formed after the 
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| - MANNER OF FORMING. 


Or + the three companies that are to 
form the cotumn, let the middle A (+ Pl. 
2. Fig. 1 .) front the enemy, if it is to 
keep its ground while the two others 
B C, on the right and left are to make 
a turn, 7 Pl. 2. Fig. 2.) and draw up in 
a ſquare behind the wings of the company 
in front. . 


Ir there was any apprehenſion of being 
ſurrounded a fourth company might be 
placed at the rear E, of the column, 
which then would have ſix men more 
in depth than in front. This column 
may be formed in advancing towards the 
enemy, without ſtopping, and the man- 
Suvre need not begin till they are within 


fifteen paces of them. 


Ar the word of command, the com- 
panies that are to form the heads of the 
F 3 
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columns are to continue advancing, and 
thoſe that are to compoſe the ſides are to 
move the one to the right and the others 
to the left, Pl. 2. Fig. 3.) that they 
may afterwards make a quarter converſion 
in files, placing themſelves in a ſquare, 
as deſcrihed above, behind the companies 
that form the head and that continue ad- 
vancing with the ſame celerity as before. 


ANALYSIS OF TRE FOREGOING COLUMN. 


LET us now examine this order, that 
we may ſee if the methods pointed out are 
obſerved and followed, as well as the 
general principles propoſed for all aber 
various manœuvres. 


Or whatever number the companies 
are compoſed, provided they are equal, 
they will always form columns, the ſides 
of which will be compoſed of the front 
of a company; beſides they will have the 
depth of the files of that which forms the 
front of the columns, and of thoſe on the 
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rear, if it has been thought — to 
place oy there. JEN 


FIRST . OBJECT, 


Tux fix officers or ſubalterns, cloſing 


the files of the three companies, acting in 


the ſpace between the rear ranks of 
the two companies of the ſides, will keep 
the interior parts of the column in order, 
and inſpect the conduct of the men. 


SECOND OBJECT. 


THe companies of the flanks have bat 
one motion to the right or left to make, 
after piercing the enemy's line X Y / Pl. 
2. Fig. 4.) to take them in the flanks of 
the breach, if they ſhould endeavour to 


keep their ground after their lines are 
forced, 


THIRD OBJECT. 


INFINE the little time required to diſ- 
ſolve or form this column leaves no room 
to attack it during the manceurve, or to 


F 4 
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annoy, it with Wy: before-it may be 
died. i nm ow Ota 


rounrn OB JECT. 


Ir may oarheps. be objected again(t 
this little column that all its files, are not 
thirteen or ſixteen deep. I grant that 
four of them will be but three deep; but 
thoſe that cloſe the files being directly 
behind them, makes them ſuperior per- 
haps to thoſe that are ſixteen deep. 
Moreover, I have explained the neceſſity 
and advantages of thoſe intervals. 


THIS METHOD APPLIED TO A BATALLION, 


TEE number of companies which 
compoſe a batallion, and their ſtrength 
determine that of the columns which 
may be formed from them. When they 
are compoſed of nine, as at preſent, (Pl. 
2. Fig. 5. 6.) each batallion may be 
formed into three columns, including 
the grenadier company: this order I call 
baſtion- columns. 


<- I 2 OO , 2 
* 
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THrs batallion may be formed like- 
wiſe into two columns, leaving the three 
other companies mixed together, or 
placed near them. The grenadiers are 
to be left in array on their/ ground; 
the three companies on the right to form 
a column; the fourth to keep its poſition; 
the three next to be a column, and the 
laſt to keep its ground, as the grenadier 
company. / Pl. 2. Fig. 7. & Pl. 3. Fig. 
1. This order may be called ba/tion like. 


 Tnost two orders have their advan- 
tages, and ſhould be employed according 
to the different circumſtances that are 
peculiar to each. 


WHERE there is but a ſingle line, and 
the enemy conſiſts of infantry alone, you 


muſt advance upon them, leaving the 
three companies in order of battle a little 
behind, Pl. 3. Fig. 2.) which ſhould 
march only to the depth of the laſt ranks 
of the columns. They are thus in re- 


ſerve, their fire ſupports the attack, 
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and protects the fides of the columns 
from the enemy, who might retard or 
weaken the force of the onſet. 


Ir the enemy's line is forced, all that 
are on the right and left of the breaches 
are broken at the fame time, as they 
cannot reſiſt the ſides of the columns 
which take them in flank, or the inter- 
mediate companies which attack and 
prevent their operations. 


Tr, after having formed the deſign and 
mace the neceſſary diſpoſitions for join- 
ing the enemy, any obſtacle ſhould op- 
poſe it, and that you would make the 
moſt effectual uſe of the fire of the co- 
lumn, this might be effected by drawing 
up in form of a regular fortification. It 
is done in two ſeconds, as there are but 
four or five paces required to gain the 
point. 18 hg Bon 

11 8 
Suprosk two batallions, drawn up in 
columns, advancing to the enemys (Pl. 
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3. Fig. 3.) to effect the change of order 
propoſed, the companies of the ſides are 
to wheel, in order to range, as it were, 
in battle array, (PJ. 4.) and ſtop when 
they have deſcribed a little more than 
one eighth of a circle; the interme- 


diate companies are to place them- 


ſelves in a line on the angles of the 
points A, where they will have ſtopped 
in their wheeling. This movement be- 
ing made, the columns repreſent baftrons, 
and the intermediate companies curtains. 
The head of each column is defended 
by its own fire, which is right before; 
the fire from the fides of the baftion- 
columns, that are contiguous, defends it 


alſo, and farther ſtill, its fire is croſſed 
by the BGaſtion-columns more remote. 


Moreover, the fire of the intermediate 
companies is a curtain fire, and conſe- 
quently direct; it is croſſed by the fire 
from the ſides of ſeveral columns, which 
by that means render thoſe points inac- 
ceſſible. The ſides are likewiſe divided 
by the curtain companies, and protected 
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by the heads of the ba/tion-columns, whoſe 
fronts always face the enemy. Thus 
every part of this living fortification, if 
I may be allowed the term, is defended 
by its own fire, and defends all the con- 
tiguous parts by which it is reciprocally 
defended : and in order to demonſtrate 
more plainly the ſeveral points where 
the fires from different parts croſs each 
other, it ſuffices to ſuppoſe four batal- 
lions in Pl. 4, inſtead of two that I had 
taken for an example in Fig. 3. of Pl. z. 


NErTHER fixed parapets, lines of de- 
fence that are limited, nor outworks, 
confine either the direction or reach of 
their fire; but the abilities of the officers 
who command the ſides of the columns 
direct it at will, according as the enemy 
advance or retreat. Whenever they come 

within gun-ſhot, there is nothing to 
prevent firing on them; and as the ſides 
of the columns are moving flanks, they 
change their direction to any point re- 
quired, and by thoſe motions judiciouſly 
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conducted, the ſame points may be in- 
terſected by the direction of the ſame 
fire. 2 


Tux points liable to an attack in this 
order are the heads of the columns ; for 
the ſides, and the intermediate compa- 
nes, are evidently protected by it; (Pl. 4.) 
we may fee by this plate to how many 


direct and oblique fires thoſe parts of the 


enemy's line that would attack the co- 
lumns muſt be expoſed before they can 
reach them. 


I am very ſenſible this fire will appear 
dangerous to many in the execution ; it 
does, indeed, require caution: but it 
depends as much on the officers who 
command the companies on the ſides, as 
on the ſoldiers; the fire muſt not be 
quite level, it ſhould be directed ſo as to 
paſs, at leaſt, twenty paces beyond the 
troops which it is to flank. - Beſides, 
even in fortifications,” parapets are no 


ſecurity againſt a blunder or accident. 
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A ſhot fired, in a wrong direction, from 
one of the faces of 'a baſtion, may kill 
a man behind the parapet of the  half- 
moon; yet, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
furniſh this parapet, when the fire of 
the men poſted at the baſtion is employed 
in defence of the fſoffe of this half-moon. 
Baſtions, counter-guards, lunettes, and 
all pieces of fortification in general, are 
expoſed to thoſe conſequences, not thro 
a wrong conſtruction, or any defect in 
the principles of the art, but becauſe 
the thing is unavoidable ; and there is 
no . guarding againſt the awkwardneſs, 
inattention or blunder of a foldier, who 
neglects pointing as he ought and making 
the ball follow the geometrical Werden 
of the line of defence. 


q The effects of oblique firing is not yet 
ſathciently- known ; the chevalier Folard 
declares it to be the moſt terrible of all 
fire, but without explaining-himſelf. It 
even ſeems to me that what he would 
inſinuate is impracticable. I conceive 
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that the ſides of the column ſhould level 
in a poſition oblique to itſelf, which 
would be impoſſible for all the files to 
become ranks for the execution of this 
fire, except the right and left files. 
Surely troops cannot fire but in à direct 
line before them. Therefore an oblique 
fire can mean no other than where the 
direction is oblique without a regard to 
the enemy's front, as is that of the ſides 
of the baſtion-colunins, But the reaſon 
why this fire ſhould be more deſtructive 
than any other is quite fimple : if we 
place ourſelves facing the center of the 
regiment, and throw our eyes directly 
on it, we ſhall ſee a number of vacant 
ſpaces, and conſequently openings for 
the paſſage of many ſhot ; if afterwards 
we direct our eyes from the fame point to 
the wings, we cannot perceive the leaſt 
opening through the files, and every 
ball fired in that direction muſt take ef- 


fect. This fire therefore is more deftruc- 


tive than any other, as each ſhot in that 
courſe muſt neceſſarily wound ſoinebody. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


OF ESCORTS, 


I F a regiment of two batallions, or a 
body of troops, near that number, were 
to ſerve as an eſcort to croſs a plain, or to 
retreat in the midſt of enemies, thoſe 
ſmall columns would be more favourable 
to them than a hollow ſquare. Having 
detgrmined the ſpace which the eſcort. is 
to occupy and which muſt be either an 
oblong or perfect ſquare, a ſmall column 


ſhould be placed on each angle, /Pl. z. 
Fig. 4.) and the other companies diſpoſed 
in intermediate order from one column to 
the other. 


. 


Turs ſort of hollow ſquare is fo formed 
that it can move with eaſe and celerity to 
any fide, becauſe the diviſions of which 
it is compoſed do not embarraſs each | 
other, and they are diſpoſed in ſuch a 

manner that they can at any moment 
unite their forces and act in concert. If 
the enemy advances, the columns alter 
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their directions (PI. 3. Fig. ;.) and by a 
half quarter turn are ready to face about 
on every ſide. By this motion the com- 
panies of the fides, by the direction of 
their fire, protect the columns that are 
near them and the ſides of the ſquare, 
as we obſerved in the ba/tion order. 


OF MIXING CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 
2 
TH E moſt celebrated captains have 
ſucceſsfully blended thoſe two kinds of 
troops; all authors of merit conſtantly 
recommend it in their writings; it is a 
capital object with them, and by their 
arguments, and the epochas cited in 
fayour thereof, they ſeem to promiſe in- 
fallible victory to the party, who knows 
how to diſpoſe them moſt advantage- 
ouſly in their order of battle. 


In thoſe times when troops were drawn 
up to a certain depth, this maxim might 


be followed with a confidence that file 
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which are but three deep cannot have. 
A ſmall body of this kind could not be of 
any great ſervice to the cavalry, and if 
the latter happened to be defeated, the 
former would not be able to ſecure their 
retreat; beſides, previous to a defeat, 
what aſſiſtance could they give to, or re- 
ceive from the cavalry? Each body 
charged the enemy directly before them, 
either ſword in hand, or with their fire; 
the ſucceſs of each, therefore, proceeded 
from its own particular behaviour, and 
on this ſucceſs depended the ſervice which 
one might render the other. 


 Cr1T1cCs, not finding in this arrange- 
ment that reciprocal aſſiſtance they ex- 
pected, enlarged upon the fad conſe- 
quences of a defeat; they could. ſee 
nothing, they ſaid, but the cavalry flying 
at full gallop, and the infantry left to be 
butchered in the midſt of the enemy's 


ſquadrons. This, doubtleſs, would be 


a melancholy ſituation ; but every defeat 


is more or leſs ſubjet to the like miſ- 
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fortunes, and all the art conſiſts in pre- 
venting them. 


Tur '4aftion columns, which I propoſe, 
are equally adapted to remove thoſe in- 
conveniencies, and procure additional 
advantages to a mixture of horſe and foot. 
I have already explained columns of 
ſingle files with reſpect to one batallion, 
or even two; and previous to giving the 
form of columns of double files, I ſhall 
apply them to two batallions A B, who 
have two ſquadrons CD of horſe, dragoons 
or huſſars, behind them, and deſtined to 
engage together in an open plain, againſt a 


body of enemies X Y, /P!. 5. Fig. 1. 


equal in number and of the ſame ſpecies 
of troops. 


Tnosx two batallions are firſt to ap- 
pear in order of battle, and change their 
diſpoſition according as the enemy ad- 
vances. The new order they are to 
take is that of the baſtion COLUMNS. 


(Pl. 5. Fig. 2.) the cavalry then becomes 
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cù rains, deſended by thoſe columns. 
This diſpoſition! muſt be made gradually 
ahd'with a diſpatch proportioned? to the 
enemy's motion. If you are to engage 
with their cavalry you muſt wait their 
attack, or only Charge them the moment 
of their retreat; in caſe they ſhould be 
checked or thrown into diſorder by your 
arrangement. If you have to dv only 
with infantry, it is better to "advance to 
attack them, when they are within thirty 
paces of the heads of the columns. 


200 OBSPRVATIONS. 


W. muſt obſerve that the a of 
thoſe columns are ſo little extended, that 
they ſcarce leave room for an enemy to 
attack them without diſordering them- 


ſelves, whatever might be the effect of 


ſuch an attack, and conſequently little 
opportunity of marching to attack a 
ſecond line compoſed of cavalry prepared 
to receive, or advancing to charge them 
in turn. It will not, I preſume, be 
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thought too bold an aſſertion to lay, that 
cavalry in ſuch order is inacceſſible, that 
is; I mean, ſheltered from any attack that 
can annoy it. I have already ſhewn how 
eaſy. it is to make this arrangement, and 
how, briſk and terrible its fire is, on ac- 
count of its various directions, and the 
manner in which all thoſe directions croſs 
each other. i in the enemy's lines. We 
have further to remark that the cavalry 
C D, ranged in this order, may with all 


_ eaſe imaginable advance and fall upon the 


enemy, if an occaſion offers, by paſſing 
. through the ſpaces marked out between 
the columns A B. (PI. 5. Fig. 3.) The 
cavalry having the baſtion columns directly 
before them, immediately after their 
paſſage are to wheel to the right and left 
to recover their ground: this, I think, 


is eſtabliſhing a mutual protection be- 


tween thoſe two ſpecies of troops. 


Mansu sz PuysSEGUR was ſenſible of 
the adyantages that reſult from a mutual 
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protection between cavalry and infantry. 
To obviate all inconveniencies, he pro- 
poſed placing four circular batallions at 
the head of each wing of the cavalry. 
Thoſe batallions he would have ſo poſted, 
as that each part ſhould be at the diftance 
of four ſquadrons from the other ; an 
extravagant diſtance, and which, however 
the form of a circular batallion requires 
without a poſſibility of employing all its 
fire. For though this diſtance was ſuf- 
ficient to allow the batallions, without 
injury to themſelves, to fire through the 
ſpaces between them; yet one half of 
their fire muſt remain uſeleſs, as they 
could not employ it without. firing on 
their cavalry, on account of the figure of 
this arrangement. Moreover the depth 
of the files would prevent the uſe of 
another fourth part : from thence would 
neceſſarily follow the loſs of three-fourths. 
of the effect which ſhould be expected 
from the number of men compriſed in 
this figure. I omit at preſent entering 
into a detail of other defects it may have; 
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' COLUMNS OF DOUBLE FILES. 


I ſhall analyſe it elſewhere with thoſe 
fietires' that have been 


hitherto a ſubject 
of Tactics. $1107 


T HE ſtrength of companies, accord- 
ing to their preſent ſtate, renders 'the 
forming of thoſe columns more difficult 
than that of the leſſer columns which I 
have been juſt now treating of; but as I do 
not mean to offer any alteration on that 
head, I ſhall proceed to ſuppoſe the 
companies that are to form thoſe only 
ſeventy-two effective men, that is to fay, 
double the number which the firſt re- 
quire ; they might however be formed of 
ſomewhat fewer men, by a method which 
1 ſhall hereafter point out. 19 


SUPPOSE then each company is com- 
poſed of ſeventy- two effective men, or of 
twenty-four files, three deep, and that we 
want to form baſtion columns of double 
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files ; we muſt begin with forming un 
columns of ſingle files, after Which the 
companies of the ſides are to place them- 
felves behind the center company of the 
head, back to back, the three companies 
to double their files ind cloſe them; viz. 
(PI. 5. Fig. 4 and F;.) the firſt on its 
center, and the two others on the firſt, 

leaving, however, the diſtance of a pace 
between them and their adjacent flanks, 
where he that cloſes the file may ſtand; 
thoſe of the two others are to anche to the 
rear of the column, 


Tuts column is twelve in front, with- 
out reckoning officers, and eighteen in 
depth. It is quite folid, and may em- 
ploy its fire equally as well as a column 
of fingle files, with this difference, how- 
ever, that its fire can only repreſent that 
of a parapet ; becauſe the companies are 
ten deep. This column, if there be time 
for forming, may be employed: on all 

occaſions where the other could be uſe- 


— 
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ful, and with the mg variations in 880 
order of nn lr 
a 3 * not. pare the 
troops, becauſe it begins with forming a 
column of, fingle files, as it is eaſy to 
judge whether it may be ſafe to con- 
tinue the manœuvre, or to receiye the 
enemy in that ſituation this is the exi- 
tical moment of the manœuvre: there is 
no need of any deliberation with reſpect 
6 0 a column of fingle files, as it forms in 
y ? too ſhort a ſpace of time to have occaſion 
to be divided. 


7 


2 | 3 2, | 

in Tuis column ſo formed contains 
- | thrice ſeventy-two men, and its front and 
n | fades are not more extended than the firſt 
'- | mentioned. Each of them has its ad- 
at vantages and favourable moment. 
re 

ne THe firſt is in a manner always ready; 
all f it forms, it diſappears and returns again 


-in the fame moment with ſo much ex- 
peldition, that it never is a mark for the 
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enemy but at the very inſtant it is to 
attack. | 


Tux latter has the advantage of 
uniting on the ſame ſpace of ground 
double the force of the other ; but this 
union is not here proportioned to the in- 
creaſe; wherefore, unleſs in particular 
cafes, I would give the preference tothe 
firſt, | Lale 


Tr may, however, conſiſt of a greater 
or leſs number of men; if it is to be 
compoſed of a greater, the front of the 
company that forms the head muſt ex- 
tend farther, and the companies of the 
fidec are to ſeparate and leave a vacancy 
between them, as thoſe that compoſe the 
fides of the columns of ſingle files; but 
if it is to be formed of fewer, ſome of 
the files of the center of the company 
that compoſe the head muſt be pre- 
vented doubling, (PJ. 5. Fig. 6.) and the 
reſt of the manœuvre performed as 
above. By this diſpoſition a ſlender va- 
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cancy would be found in the center of 
this company of the head, which thoſe 
that cloſe the files ſhould occupy, and by 
their preſence render ſuperior in ſtrength 
to any other part of the column. 


A COLUMN OF TWO BATALLIONS. 


A Regiment of two batallions, drawn 
up on a ſingle line, cannot form a co- 
lumn in leſs time than is neceſſary for the 
two wings to move to the center, and the 
troops are expoled all the while as a mark 
to the enemy's fire. This is another good 
reaſon in favour of the method propoſed 
of poſting one half of the batallion in the 
firſt line and the other half in the ſecond. 
It may not be amiſs to compare here the 
effects of both methods with reſpect to 
the column, in order to ſhew the diſ- 


* 0 parity more clearly. 

5 7 Ir the regiment, which I ſuppoſe to 
FA } conſiſt of two batallions, was drawn up 
TX : in array on a fingle line, and that you 
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ion columns, or elſe; baſtion like. . In either 
| column full and ſolid, it is only doubling 


to the right and left to unite in the center 


they are expoſed to the artillery and ſmall 


1 paſſin g CVer. tne extent mentioned, are, by 
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92 


would be defirous of forming a column 
thereof, according to the ſyſtem propoſed, 
you ſhould begin by drawing it up in Ba- 


diſpoſition it is in a capacity to engage 
and receive the enemy, or to continue 
the manœuvre. | If you would have the 


the files, and the columns are ſtill in a 
condition to act as the exigency of matters 
requires. In ſhort thoſe columns march 


and there form the column of two batal- 
lions, (Pl. 6. Fig. 1.) and can readily. 
halt and make head againſt the enemy 
every ſtep they move. Therefore they al- 
ways move regularly, but unfortunately 


arms of the enemy, and leave a conſider- 
able opening on the right and left, which 
is more or leſs dangerous to the column. 


Bur this opening, which is a matter 
of cenſure, and the time neceſſary for 
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à defect in the ancient arrangement, 
twice more conſiderable than they can be 
by the above propoſed regulation, of 
placing the two batallions on two lines. 
Suppos iN, therefore, theſe two lines 
formed, each conſiſting of two half ba- 
tallions, the mancœuvre is to be performed | 


after the Ny manner. 


Tux moment the word of command is 
given, the two lines alter their poſition, 
and draw up baſtion like, or in baſtion co- 
lumnt. (See Page 72) The ſecond then 
advances to join the firſt, (PI. 6. Fig. 2.) 
at the center of which the column is form- 
ed by placing four of the leſſer columns, 
two of which are joined by the ſides to 
form the tail or rear; this method is 


evidently twice more expeditious than the 
firſt. 


Ix either caſe if you have begun by 
forming in baſtion columns, you will have 
a large column, accompanied by two 
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leſſer; but if on the contrary you have 
drawn up baſtion like, you will have fix 
companies that make no part of the co- 
lumn, but which, in time of war, may 
be uſefully employed on various occaſions. 


Tuts 1s the ſhorteſt and moſt ſecure 
method of forming the greater column, 
as it is leſs ſubje&t to miſchance or acci- 
dent. I would, however, by no means 
recommend thoſe great unwieldy bodies; 
but as circumſtances may happen where 
they would be uſeful, it is not amiſs to 
know thebeſt manner of employing them. 


of THE PASSAGE OP FULL LINES, 
THE FIRST BEING THROWN INTO DISORDER. 


I Could not introduce this manceuvre in 
the article of the paſſage of lines, as it de- 
pends on the movements that are proper 
for forming the column, and which could 
not be explained but in their natural or- 
der. The method I then propoſed could 
only be followed by lines, who had as yet 
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received no check, and who were to 
croſs each other reciprocally, either in 
advancing to the enemy, or retiring. 
The circumſtance here ſuppoſed is of a 
quite different nature; nothing is more 
critical for the ſecond line than the de- 
feat of the firſt, if it is not in a condition 
to leave the other a free and ready paſſage; 
but how are troops to be ordered to. 
double their files, When the files and 
ranks are in diſorder, as thoſe of the firſt 
line in the preſent caſe? This manceuvre, 
therefore, ſo ſhort and eaſy on any other 
occaſion, becomes impracticable here; 
and the preſervation of both lines re- 
quires we ſhould look out for a better. 
Thoſe which are actually in uſe, and 
which I have mentioned before are at- 
tended with equal difhculties : how is it 
poſſible to make companies file off on the 
flanks, and obſerve the different directions 
I have mentioned, if thoſe companies 
no longer retain their primitive ſituation? 
How are the ſections to execute the man- 
Suvres in order to poſt themſelves one 
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behind the other, if the troops are in 
confuſion and diſorder ? Infine, what 
troops have the time, coolneſs, or pre- 
ſence of mind neceſſary for moving to 
right and left and enlarging the ſpace 
they are to paſs, when the enemies are at 
their heels, ready to pierce them with 
their bayonets ? 


Ir any troops have ever extricated 
themſelves from ſuch a critical fituation, 
they certainly owed their eſcape much 
leſs to their own manceuvres than to the 
ignorance of the enemy, who did not 
know how to take all the advantage of 
ſuch an opportunity : however, it is of 
little importance whether thoſe man- 
ceuvres are allowed to be practicable or 
not ; it is ſufficient for my argument that 
they are dangerous and hens adn to fatal 
conſequences, 
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NEW METHOD FOR THE RETREAT OF THE 
| FIRST LINE. 


Ip we reflect on the ſituation of theſe 
two lines, we may perceive the firſt, is 
incapable of, acting by its diſorder, and 
that it would be impoſſible for it to make 
any motion in concert with the ſecond. 
We, therefore, muſt have recourſe to this 
alone, and endeavour to diſpoſe it in ſuch 
a manner, that at the very moment of the 
paſſage it may be in a condition not only 
to receive the enemy, but, likewiſe, to 
leave intervals ſufficient to prevent itſelf 
from being broken or diſordered. 


Tur Chevalier Folard always extri- 
cated his firſt line from this difficulty, by 
poſting the ſecond in ſeveral columns; 
and indeed I ſee no objection againſt this 
method but the great length of time re- 
quiſite for forming the columns; but 
ſuppoſing them formed, and already ar- 


H 
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ranged, in that caſe, they would be ſafe 
from the eſſential inconveniencies attend- 
ing them, that is to ſay, from the effects 
of the artillery, which is filent the mo- 
ment troops come to cloſe engagement. 
As ſoon as ever the columns are formed, 
they leave large openings to the right and 
left, through which the fugitives may re- 
treat and recover from their confuſion, 
whilſt they, marching forward, charge 
the victorious enemy in turn, and force 
them on their ſecond line. 


HowEeveR we may diſlike his ſyſtem, 
I do not ſee we can deny its great ad- 
vantages, ſuppoſing the manceuvre per- 
formed, as I have already faid ; and ho- 
great ſoever our prepoſſeſſion may be in 
favour of it, I do not imagine any per- 
ſon will conclude that thoſe columns may 
be formed in time, conſidering the 
ground they have to paſs, if the man- 
Cuvre is not to begin till the defeat of 
the firſt line; provided even that the two 
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lines are in a Capacity to ſuccour each 
other. 


Tur only alteration therefore to be 
made in Folard's column, with regard to 
this circumſtance, is to reduce the time 
neceſſary for its forming; if this re- 
duction reſults from the manner of 
forming that which I propoſe, and ſe- 
cures likewiſe all the advantages this great 
maſter of Tacties expected from his ſyſ- 
tem, it is manifeſt we have all we can 
with from this important manceuvre. 


Ix order to examine this, letus ſuppoſe 
two bodies AB and C D oppoſed one 
againſt the other; (Pl. 6. Fig. 3.) the 
body A B, conſiſting of four batallions, 
is ranged on two lines 77-7, p-q, accord- 
ing to my method; that is, one half of 
each batallion on the firſt line, and the 
other half on the ſecond. The bedy 
D, compoſed likewiſe of four batalli- 
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ons, is drawn up in two lines agreeable to 
the common method. 


THE two firſt lines attack each other 
on every fide, and the line m-2 (Pl. 6. 
Fig. 4.) is ſuppoſed to be diſordered in 
the ſhock and put to flight. The line 
P- advances immediately, forming in 
ſmall columns of ſingle files; it marches 
to meet the firſt line, croſſes it, leaving 
two thirds of its ground for the paſſage of 
the other, and falls at ſame time upon the 
victorious enemies C D, whom it re- 
pulſes with caſe in the diſorder they are 
in, and forces them back on their ſecond 
line, which muſt give way with them, if 
better precautions are not taken than 
uſual. The line m-7 faces about imme- 
diately aſter its paſſage, and follows the 
ſecond, now become the firſt, and reco- 
vers its former diſpoſition, This paſſage 
might be effected, even though the di- 
ſtance between the two lines was not 
more than twenty or thirty paces, 
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By tracing thoſe two bodies th:zough 
their reſpective evolutions and ſuppoſing 
them both equally well acquainted with 
their own particular methods, we may 
diſcover which of the two ſyſtems com- 
priſes the greateſt advantages, and bids 
faireſt for triumphing over the other. 


PASSAGE OF TWO LINES, ONE OF CAVALRY 
AND THE OTHER OF INFANTRY, 
ONE OF THE TWO BEING IN DISORDER. 


I Have already ſhewn how well adapted 
this new ſpecies of column 1s for a mix- 
ture of thoſe two kinds of troops ; it 1s 
not leſs favourable engaging on two ſe- 
parate lines, when one ſhould be under a 
neceſſity of returning through the other. 


Ir the cavalry, for example, was plac- 
ed on the firſt line, and met with a re- 
pulſe or defeat, the infantry might 
change its order as above, and leave the 
former a free and commodious paſſage, 


H 3 
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without expoſing itſelf; the fronts of 
thoſe columns are too ſmall and oppoſe 
too little extent to the throng of fugitives, 
to be borne down with them, or retard 
their retreat. 


Bur if, on the contrary, the infantry 
occupied the firſt line, and that they were 
defeated, as I juſt now ſuppoſed the ca- 
valry to have been, it would then be the 
buſineſs of the latter to diſpoſe themſelves 
in ſuch a manner, as that the infantry, in 
order to rally behind them, might have 
openings equal to thoſe which I pointed 
out for the cavalry, when I ſuppoſed 
them obliged topaſs through the infantry. 


ALL thoſe paſſages of the lines of in- 
fantry and cavalry merit the greateſt at- 
tention and the moſt minute diſcuſſion. 
I have already pointed out the method we 
are to follow in judging of the goodneſs 
or utility of a manœuvre. I ſhall again re- 
peat it here; becauſe it is an object the 
reader ſhould never loſe fight of, if he 
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would guard againſt his own prejudices 
and thoſe of others. We muſt then ex- 
amine; 1ſt, if the time and ground to 
be paſſed over are as ſhort and inconſide- 
rable as poſſible; 2dly, if there is no- 
thing to obſtruct the particular action of 
each ſoldier, the general action of each 
ſeparate diviſion, or the united actions of 
the whole body together; zdly, if the 
mutual defence and protection is con- 
ſtantly preſerved between man and man, 
body and body, and horſe and foot; the 
excellency of a manœuvre depends on the 
application of thoſe principles, and the 
manner of eſtimating and judging it 
mould ſilence the ſpecious and futile ar- 
guments of thoſe who frequently con- 
demn or approve what they will not take 
the trouble to inveſtigate. 
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WHETHER EITHER OF THOSE TWO SPECIES 
OF TROOPS IS PREFERABLE TO THE OTHER? 


H AVING had occaſion in the pre- 
ceding chapters, to ſpeak of the cavalry, 
and of the manceuvres they frequently 
have to perform in concert with the in- 
fantry, I ſhall endeavour to clear up the 
doubts that ſubſiſt with reſpe& to the 
pretended ſuperiority of the one over the 
other. 


TuosE, who confider only the impe- 
tuoſity of a body of cavalry charging a 
corps of infantry ranged in ſlender order 
and without motion, look upon it as na- 
turally impoſſible for the latter to reſiſt 
the former: thoſe who reflect on the or- 
der of both, and perceive that the infan- 
try oppoſes more men in front on the 
fame ſpace of ground than cavalry can 
poſſibly have, who find they have three 
men in depth to oppole to two horſemen, 
and almoſt two files 2gainſt one, who fe® 
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that each foot ſoldier has a ſhot to fire, 
in a firm poſition and on a proper level, 
againſt the irregular fire of carabines and 
piſtols, diſordered by the motions of the 
horſes, and who, moreover, look upon 
the horſe as liable to fear, and always rea- 
dy to fly from danger, thoſe, I ſay, who 
conſider all this do not heſitate to give 
the preference to infantry. 


OF all the arguments advanced in fa- 
vour of the cavalry, the ſtongeſt, doubt- 


leſs, is that propenſity of the horſe to ruſh 


on the bayonet when it is preſented him. 
I never was witneſs of this phenomenon, 


which I could ſcarce believe; but the 


truth thereof I can no longer queſtion. 
It is a problem whoſe ſolution intereſts 
humanity by the two great diſproportion 
there ſhould be between the ſlaughter 


made by a victorious cavalry, and the loſs 


they would ſuſtain by a defeat. Beſides, 
this circumſtance, though very much in 


yy favour, does not by any means con- 
firm their ſuperiority ; it is an advantage 
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they may turn to account, but if they can 
be deprived of it, its utility ceaſes. 


IT is true the bayonet at the end of a 
muſket has nothing frightful to the fight 
of a horſe. This weapon preſented horri- 
zontally creates no emotion in him, be- 
cauſe it appears to him as a reed, differ- 
ing very little from thoſe he is accuſtom- 
ed to ſee and in a poſition no way me- 
nacing. It is no way ſurpriſing that he 
advances on it without any apprehenſion 


of a conſequence he is a perfect ſtranger 
to. 


Tux diſpoſition or temper of a horſe, 
on a day of battle is violent, the whiſt- 
ling of bullets and the exploſion of the 
powder terrify him; he is ſtunned by the 
clamour and cries, and his ſides are torn 
by the ſpurs of the rider; all theſe are 
more than ſufficient to put him beſide 
himſelf. His rider prevents his taking 
any other way to avoid thoſe difficulties 
than by croſſing this line of men on 
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which he endeavours to precipitate him- 
ſelf, It is probable, therefore, that the 
horſe then determines to open himſelf a 
paſſage through this body which ſeems 
no way menacing or terrible. He is ig- 
norant of the effects of the bayonet, and 
ſprings on it to eſcape from the miſera- 
ble fituation he is in, and avoid the dan- 
gers that ſurround him. If this reflection 
be juſt, and that the cauſe is really fo, the 
ſingularity of this phenomenon diſap- 
pears, and the means of reſtraining the 
action of the horſe become leſs difficult, 


METHOD OF GIVING THE SUPERIORITY 
TO THE INFANTRY. 


IN thoſe days when the infantry was 
drawn up to a certain depth, its ſuperi- 
ority was not near ſo equivocal as it 1s 
become at preſent. The length of the 
fronts of our batallions gives room to con- 
tinual diſorders, which cannot be reme- 
died until they have ſucceſſively paſſed 
from one extremity to the other, and 
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when a loſs happens it cannot be repaired 
but by making the wings approach; 
this cannot be effected but by degrees; 
and after the vacancy made in the center 
has paſſed through all the points, both 
right and left, to the extremities of both 
wings. All this requires time, and is 
continually repeated; ſo that the cavalry 
are ſure to find thoſe openings and this 
diforder, by which they may break 
through the infantry whenever they can 
approach them. 


Tux leſſer fronts are not liable to thoſe 
inconveniencies. Whatever diforder can 
happen is ſoon rectified, as it terminates 
at the extremities, which are very near : 
beſides, if ſmall bodies have depth in 
their files, their advantages are thereby 
conſiderably augmented; and to this 
uniting of ſtrength, and the order and 
harmony ſo eaſily preſerved in ſmall 
bodies, the diſpoſition of the horſe ſtill 
adds new advantages. Ever ready and 
eager to avoid danger he will be for gain- 
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ing the openings on the right and left of 
thoſe ſmall fronts ; and though he ſhould 
not be able to ſucceed in his attempt, 
this, however, will occaſion diſorder op- 
poſite the little column. 


To demonſtrate this propoſition, let us 
ſuppoſe a batallion formed in three co- 
lumns, and attacked ſword in hand by a 
body of cavalry of equal front. «ts 

Each of thoſe colnmns exhibits a 
front of ten or twelve men, who make 
thirty or thirty-ſix for the three columns. 
The cavalry that comes to attack this ba- 
tallion find on approaching it only thoſe 
ſmall bodies at equal diſtances, and to 
each of which they can oppoſe but ſeven 
or eight horſe in front. It is very likely 
the horſes, on perceiving the openings to 
the right and left, will endeavour to make 

their way through them ; the leaſt motion 
of this nature will be ſuch a diſadvantage 
to their riders as muſt occaſion their over- 
throw in caſe they engage. 
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To all thoſe advantages I ſhall add my 
method of charging the bayonet, which 
will determine the horſes to that courſe. 
As ſoon as the cavalry is got within twelve 
or fifteen paces of the columns, the ſol- 
diers of the firſt rank, who have already 
charged their bayonets, muſt raiſe them 
with both hands to a level with their hats, 
the points turned to the enemy, or elſe 
they may draw back their hands, and 
then leaning forward and ſupporting their 
bodies on the right leg, puſh the bayonets 
againſt the noſtrils of the horſes. The 
heads of the latter will be at the diſtance 
of ſeven or eight feet from the line of 
the firſt rank the moment the blow is gi- 
ven, and the riders, who will be at the 
diſtance of two feet more, cannot touch 
the foot ſoldiers, who are farther protect- 
ed by the rear ranks. 


TAE wounds of a ſharp pointed inſtru- 
ment given ſuddenly in a direct line, 


occaſion no great pain for the moment. 
The horſe ruſhing upon the bayonet 1s 
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in this ſituation ; he is already in the 
ranks of the infantry before he is ſenſible 
of the wound, which is ſufficient to 
throw them into diſorder, though the 
horſe and rider ſhould both fall breathleſs 
to the ground, The wound meant here 
is quite different; its oblique direction 
tears the ſkin and muſcles, it raiſes a 
contuſion on the bones, gives inſtant 
pain, and reaches far enough to ſtop the 
horſe, and hinder him from either en- 
tering or falling in the ranks. Such a 
wound is ſufficient, I fancy, to ſtop him 
quite ſhort. 


Tuosg who entertain any doubt con- 
cerning the effect of the depth of the in- 
fantry's files againſt the cavalry may find 
them demonſtrated 772 the firſt volume of 
Marſhal PuisEGUR's Art of War. They 
will find in the notes, © That one reaſon 
„ why it may be ſaid, that infantry was 
“% more to be dreaded by cavalry in 
* former days than at preſent, is, that 
* it had a greater number of ranks :”_ 
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though in the Marſhal's time it was 
drawn up in five ranks; yet he looked 
upon its force as reduced. 


IT may be urged that infantry is not 
in a condition to make head even againſt 
a ſmall] body of cavalry : I would ſub- 
ſcribe to this opinion; but it does not 
follow that cavalry is ſuperior to infantry, 
as the weak ſtate of the latter is the con- 
ſequence of a defect in the manner of 
drawing it up. As this problem has 
been but imperfectly ſolved by the reſpec- 
tive partiſans of thoſe two ſpecies of 
troops, and as each of thoſe, who has 
written on either fide of the queſtion, 
conſidered it only agreeable to the ſyſtem 
of the age in which they lived : hence 
various and even contradictory opinions 
muſt have been a neceſſary conſequence 
of the prejudices and manner of think- 
ing of both. 


IT is not, therefore, by adhering to 
any particular opinion that we muſt diſ- 
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cuſs the matter: we muſt conſult the 
teſtimonies of antient hiſtorians, and 
endeavour to. ſettle the different degrees 
of progreſſion of the troops, and find 
out that period and condition where- 
in they poſſeſſed the greateſt force. 
This, I think, is the beſt method of 
eſtabliſhing a probability, which is only 
formed to giye way to demonſtration. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tus unanimous teſtimony of hiſtori- 
ans, and the general conſent of almoſt all 
writers on military ſubjects, give thoſe 
two people the honour of being our ma- 
ſters in the art of war. Very few indeed 
refuſe to look upon them in that light. 
As to any perſons diſputing their ſuperi- 
ority in this reſpe& over other nations 
more or leſs antient than themſelves, this 
is a point quite foreign to my purpoſe : 
I confine myſelf ſolely to the peculiar 
qualities of their reſpective military regu- 
lations, ſo famous heretofore, ſo different 
in principles, and ſo frequently diſputing 
the prize of victory together. 


THE number of victories and their 
various ſucceſſes are not certainly what 
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we ſhould collect and conſider, in order 
to decide between them. The Romans, 
who triumphed, I may ſay, over all the 
nations of the continent, frequently met 
with a repulſe, and ſuffered the moſt 
ſhameful defeats. The people of Greece 
were likewiſe victorious over a great 
number of the ſame nations, and in the 
end were themſelves obliged to ſubmit to 
the yoke. Their loſſes, therefore, like 
thoſe of the Romans, might - proceed 
from an imperfection in their Tactics, 
as well as from the inconſtancy ang ca- 
price of fortune. 


CONJECTURES ON THE ORIGIN OF THOSE 
TWO MILITARY REGULATIONS. 


Ir is to be preſumed that, previous to 
the formation of ſocieties, each indivi- 
dual, engroſſed by his own particular in- 
tereſt, thought only of defending himſelf 


by perſonal ſtrength, or of invading, by 


the ſame means, the property of a more 
feeble neighbIur : private quarrels or 
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duels, either accidental or premeditated, 
were all that could reſult from ſuch a 
ſituation. 


As ſoon as ſocieties began to be form- 
ed, every individual being equally inte- 
reſted in the general defence, and having 
the motives of the aſſociation ſtill freſh 
in memory, was eager to diſpute the 
victory againſt an enemy, or was obliged 
to ſhare the common danger with his 
aſſociates; nothing could reſult from 
ſuch a diſpoſition, in thoſe early times, 
but the arrangement of aſſociates, fide 


by ſide; that is, on a ſingle rank or line. 


Experience ſhewed afterwards, that men, 
overthrown or put to flight in any part 
of the rank, left openings or breaches 
which the victors took advantage of to 


aſſiſt their friends, by turning on the 


enemy to the right or left. This incon- 
veniency was too important to eſcape the 
attention of ſociety, and ſet them upon 
contriving means to remedy it, the idea 
of a ſecond rank neceſſarily reſulted from 
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their reflections. Then a third rank was 
formed and afterwards a fourth ; and the 
art of combinations being then unknown, 
or at leaſt quite in an infant ſtate, men 
were at a loſs to determine a depth pro- 
portioned to the extent of their front; 
this progreſſion was therefore continu- 


degree that its exceſs was at length ob- 
vious to every eye. 


Tris, I think, is the moſt natural 
idea of the origin of the order of the pha- 
lanx, and what makes it ſtill more pro- 
bable, is, that from time immemorial we 
find it has been in uſe among all the peo- 
ple of the earth, that we know of. It 
belonged equally to all nations, and the 
Greeks only had the honour of improv- 
ing it. 
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Tun Roman difcipline, unknown till 
the foundation of their republic, net- 
ther had, nor could have, ſo ancient or 
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ſo natural an origin. Art, experience and 
a kind of creative genius were what 
gave birth to the noble diſcovery. © It 
* was ſome divinity ſure (cries Vegecius 
in tranſport) * that inſpired them with 
e the form of a legion.” Polybius, who 
was a Greek by birth, and who paſſed 
the greater part of his life among the Ro- 
mans, where he formed the conqueror of 
Hannibal, was equally. well {killed in the 
Tactics of his own country and thoſe of 
Rome. 


Tus hiſtorian, fo intelligent in the art 
of war, has, in the 17th book of his 
hiſtory, drawn a parallel between both 
diſciplines, which I ſhall inſert here. The 
authority of ſo reſpectable a writer is 
important to my ſubject, and his manner 
of analyſing both leaves me but little to 
ſay, and will even obviate thoſe ob- 
jections that might otherwiſe be made. 


* FORMERLY the military diſcipline 
* of the Macedonians was ſuperior to 
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that of Aſia and Greece. This is a 
fact which the victories it has produc- 
ed will not ſuffer us to call in queſtion; 
and there was no diſcipline either in 
Africa, or Europe, but what gave 
way to the military {kill of the Ro- 
mans. In our days, when thoſe dif- 
ferent orders of battle are frequently 
oppoſed to each other, it may not be 
amiſs to examine in what the diſpa- 
rity conſiſts, and why the advantage 
is on the fide of Rome. Probably, 
« when we are thoroughly acquainted 
« with the matter, we ſhall no longer 
think of attributing the ſucceſs of 
c events to chance or fortune; and that 
we thall not applaud the victorious 
without cauſe, as is uſual with people 
of little experience; but accuſtom 
ourſelves infine to praiſe only from 
principle and reaſon. 
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© I HARDLY think it neceſſary to ob- 
« ſerye, that we mult not judge of thoſe 
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« two methods of ranging troops by the 
« battles fought between Hannibal and 
e the Romans, and the victories he ob- 
<« tained. It was not by the particular 
te arrangement or arms of his troops that 
Hannibal was ſucceſsful; but by his 
« ſtratagems, cunning and addreſs. We 
have clearly proved this in the recital 
* we have given of the battles he fought ; 
if other proofs are deſired, it is only 
ce caſting an eye on the ſucceſs of the 
« war. The Roman troops no ſooner 
ce had a general of equal abilities at their 
e head, than victory declared in their 
« favour. Hannibal himſelf was ſenſible 
« of their ſuperiority, when immedi- 
e ately after the firſt battle, he laid aſide 
* the Carthaginian arms, and having 
made his troops arm themſelves after 
«< the manner of the Romans, never 
“ once failed to uſe them in the ſequel. 
« Pyrrhus did more; for, not content 
with the arms alone, he even employ- 
ed Italian troops in the battles he 
0 fought with Rome; he ranged one of 
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their companies and a cohort alternate- 
ly, in form of a phalanx. However, 


this mixture was of little uſe towards 


gaining a victory: all the advantages 
he obtained were at leaſt equivocal. 
It was neceſſary to prepare my readers 
in this manner, that I might not offer 
any thing to their imagination, which 
might appear inapplicable to what! 
ſhall ſay hereafter. I come now to the 
compariſon between the two different 


orders of battle. It is a poſitive fact 


and may be ſupported by numberleſs 
arguments, that, as long as the pha- 
lanx preſerves its proper natural ſtate, 
nothing can either reſiſt its front, or 
ſupport the violence of its ſhock. 
According to this arrangement the 
ſoldier in arms occupies the ſpace of 
three feet, his lance was ſixteen cubits 
long. It has been ſince curtailed two 
feet, in order to make it more handy 


and convenient: being thus contracted 
there remains, from that part where 


the ſoldier holds it to the end which 
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paſſes behind him, and which ſerves 
as a counter poiſe to the other extremi- 
ty, four cubits, and conſequently if 
the lance is puſhed with both hands 
againſt the enemy, it reaches ten cubits 
beyond the ſoldier who fo puſhes it. 
Therefore, when the phalanx is in 
its proper ſituation, and the ſoldier 
who is on the fide or behind unites 
with his neighbour as he ought, the 
lances of the ſecond, third and fourth 
ranks extend beyond thoſe of the fifth, 
which project no more than two cu- 
bits farther than the firſt rank. We 
ſee then that beyond the firſt rank 
there are five lances gradually decrea- 
ſing two cubits in proportion to their 
diſtance from the fifth rank. As the 
phalanx, therefore, is ranged fixteen 
deep, we may eaſily figure to ourſelves 
what muſt be the ſhock, weight and 
power of ſuch an arrangement. It is 
nevertheleſs true, that, beyond the 

fifth rank, the lances can be of no in- 
jury to an enemy; nor are they, 
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therefore, projected forwards, but 
reſted on the ſhoulders of the rank be- 
fore with the points upwards, that 
thus crowded they may break the vio- 
lence of arrows which paſs beyond the 
firſt ranks, and might otherwiſe annoy 
thoſe that follow: the hind ranks, 
however, have their advantage; for in 
advancing to the enemy they puſh and 
preſs thoſe that are before, and put it 
out of their power to turn their backs 
on the enemy. Having conſidered the 
whole together, as well as the parti- 
cular parts of the phalanx, let us now 
examine the qualities of the arms 


and diſcipline of the Romans, that we 


may draw a parallel between them and 
thoſe of Macedon. 


«© THE Roman ſoldier, in like man- 
ner, occupies but three feet of ground; 
but as he is obliged to be in motion in 
order to cover himſelf with his buck- 
ler, and ſtrike with the edge or point 
of his ſword, between each ſoldier of 
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the legion, either on the fide or behind, 
there muſt be an interval of at leaſt 
three feet, if we would give him room 


to move with eaſe and freedom. Each 


Roman ſoldier, when he attacks the 
phalanx, has ten lances to force. 
When he comes to cloſe he cannot 
force them either by cutting or break- 
ing, and the ranks which follow 
him cannot give him the leaſt aſſiſt- 
ance. The violence of a ſhock would 
be equally uſeleſs, and his ſword could 
be of no effect. It was right, there- 
fore, to ſay, that the phalanx, as long 
as it preſerves its proper and natural 
ſtate, is invincible in front, and that 
no other order of battle can withſtand 


its force. Whence comes it then that. 


the Romans are victorious ? Why is 
the phalanx overthrown ? The reiſon 
is, that in war the times and ſcenes of 
action are ſubje& to vary in number- 
leſs circumſtances; and that the pha- 
lanx'is proper only at one time, in 
one place and after one particular 


4 
4 


cc 
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c manner. When a deciſive action 
* comes on, if the enemy is obliged to 
tc engage at a time and in a place ſuited 
eto the phalanx, as we have already ſaid, 
* there is every reaſon to conclude, that 
* the advantage will be on the fide of 
* the phalanx. But if both can be ea- 
« ſily avoided, what is there ſo very for- 
midable in this arrangement? It is 
acknowledged, on all hands, that, in 
© order to reap advantage from the pha- 
* Janx, it is neceſſary to find a flat and 
«« open plain, free from hedges, ditches, 
e marſhes,” defiles, eminences or rivers, 
« On the contrary, it is as readily allow- 
« ed, that it is impoſſible, or at leaſt ex- 
e tremely difficult, to find a piece of 
ground of twenty furlongs, or more, 

without having ſome of thoſe impedi- 
* ments. What uſe will you make of 
« your phalanx, if the enemy, inſtead of 
attacking you in this fortunate ſitua- 

tion, diſperſe themſelves about the 

country, plunder your cities, and lay 

waſte the territories of your allics ? 
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«c 


cc 


cc 


This body, continuing in its advanta- 
geous ſituation, far from being of uſe 
to your friends, will not be able even 
to preſerve itſelf. The enemy, maſters 
of the country, finding no perſon to 
oppoſe them will intercept its convoys 
on every ſide. If it quits its poſt, in 
order to undertake any thing, its 
power and ſtrength are at an end, and 
become the ſport of the enemy. Ad- 
mit even they were attacked in this fa- 
vourable ſituation, if the enemy does 
not attack the phalanx with their 
whole army at the ſame. time, and 
that at the moment of engaging they 
ſhould draw back, what will become 
of your arrangement ? 

« IT is eaſy to judge of this by the 
manceuvres now in uſe among the Ro- 
mans; for we do not build on mere 
arguments, but on facts, that are as 
yet quite recent. The Romans do not 
employ all their troops to form a front 
equal to the phalanx ; but they keep 
one part as a body of reſerve, and lead 


e the other againſt the enemy. Then, 
« what happens? Either the phalanx 
« breaks the line oppoſed to them, or is 
* itſelf broken, by which means it quits 
« 1ts proper order. Wether it purſues a 
« flying enemy, or retreats before a 
« victorious army, it equally loſes its 
« power; for, in either caſe, there 
* mult be intervals or openings made, 
« which the body of reſerve ſeizes to at- 
e tack them, not in front, but in flank 
* and rear. In general, therefore, ſince 
« it is eaſy to avoid the time and all other 
4 circumſtanccs which give the advan- 
etage to the phalanx, and that it is not 
« impoſſible for the latter to ſhun all 
* thoſe that are unfavourable, is it not 


* enough to make us conceive how much 


* thoſe arrangements fall ſhort of the 
« diſcipline of the Romans? To this we 
* may add, that thoſe, who are not rang- 
*« ed in the order of a phalanx, are rea- 
dy to move to any fide, can incamp, 
ſeize upon advantageous poſts, attack 
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or defend garriſons, or fall unexpect- 
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« edly on an enemy in their march; 
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«« pends on them, or, at leaſt, they 


for all thoſe things. are compriſed in 
the art of war and ſucceſs often de- 


greatly contribute to it. Now, on all 
ſuch occaſions, it is difficult to employ 


the phalanx, or ĩt would be of no uſe; 


becauſe then it could not engage in 
cohorts, or man to man; whereas the 
Roman arrangement, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, is not in the leaſt embarraſſed 


*© or at a loſs. Every place, every ſea- 
ſon 1s ſuitable to it, the enemy can ne- 


ver ſurpriſe them, let them attack on 
what ſide they will. The Roman 
ſoldier is always prepared for combat, 


ſome of its parts, with a ſingle com- 
pany, or man to man. With an or- 
der of battle, all the parts of which act 


c with ſo much eaſe and readineſs, 


ſhould we admire if the Romans, in ge- 
neral, meet with better ſucceſs than 
thoſe who engage in a different man- 
ner? I thought it incumbent on me 


L234 
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* to treat this ſubje& thus amply, be- 
« cauſe the greater part of the Greeks, at 
ec preſent, look upon it as a kind of pro- 
digy, that the Macedonians were de- 
feated, and that others are ſtill at a 
« loſs to know how, and why the Ro- 
© man order of battle is ſu perior to the 
«© phalanx.” 

CAN any thing be . more bent 
ſive in favour of the Roman diſcipline, 


* 


6 


* 


* 


or more concluſive for what I have ven- 


tured to advance with reſpect to its ori- 
gin; that is to ſay, that it was the work 
of art, experience and genius. 

SHOULD any perſon look upon as a 
paradox what I have advanced in the be- 
ginning of thoſe obſervations with regard 
to the particular action of the ſoldier, and 
its influence in military operations, he 
will be of another opinion, if he gives 
the leaſt credit to this recital of Polybius. 
The Romans were not ſuperior to other 
nations either in ſize or ſtrength of body. 
It was not to nature therefore they. were 
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indebted for the action they diſplayed, 
when each ſoldier of theirs, by a prin- 
ciple of Tactics, fought againſt ten Greek 
ſoldiers in the phalanx order. It avails 
nothing to ſay that the effects of the lan- 
ces of the ſecond, third and fourth ranks 
decreaſed in proportion as they were 
more diſtant from the firſt rank, it will 
always remain a fact, however, that one 
Roman ſoldier fought againſt two of the 
men of the firſt rank of the phalanx, be- 
ſides all the aſſiſtance that the four fol- 
lowing ranks could afford them. To 
what can we attribute this ſuppriſing be- 


haviour unleſs to diſcipline and principles 
by which the ſoldier had been trained 


and formed. 


T nE weapon of our ſoldiers has a near- 
er affinity to the lance than to the ſword 
and pilum of the Romans; but it does 
not follow from thence that we ſhould 
range our troops in the order of the pha- 
lanx. The muſket with the bayonet is 
much ſhorter, and conſequently more 
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eaſily managed than the lance, and the 
ſoldier who uſes it either loading or charg- 


ing the »bayonet, muſt necefſarily be in 


motion. This requires ſome ſpace, 
which, I think, I have determined in the 
article of the uſe of arms. It is the com- 
pat, not the crowded order of TO 
Greeks that ſuits us. 


We ſhall now confider what there is 
of importance to be obſerved with re- 
ſpect to both arrangements, and which 
equally concerns the Britiſh nation. It 
is on one ſide the too cloſe union of 


forces, and the too much contracting the 


general action of a body of troops by 
crowding men one upon another; and on 
the other ſide the free and eaſy play of the 
ſprings of the different actions, moving 
without conſtraint, uneaſineſs or oppoſi- 
tion in the ſucceſſive and repeated attacks 
as they are ſeen on the plate. 
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Tux Roman Legion, according to Po- 
lybius, was compoſed of ten cohorts, and 
each cohort of three Manipuli, viz. one 
of Haſtati, of 100 or 120 men, another 
of Principes of the like number, and the 
third of Triarii conſiſting only of half 
the number. The Haſtati and the Prin- 
cipes were drawn up ten or twelve in front, 
and ten or twelve deep, and the Triarii 
were but of half the depth, but always 
of a front equal to the two others. 


Tux ten Manipuli of the Haſtati formed 
the firſt line, with ſpaces between them 
equal in the whole to the extent of their 
front. The ten Manipul: of the Princi- 
pes compoſed the ſecond line, and were 
poſted oppoſite the intervals of the Haſta- 
ti. The Triari formed the third, and 
were placed behind the Haſtati, and fac- 
ing the intervals between the Principes. 
Such was, according to Polybius, the 
order of battle of the Roman legion. 


THE MILITARY ART. 735 
I have already given the order of the 
phalanx, in the article of columns, and 
as Polybius does not ſuppoſe it ſuſcepti- 
ble ef more 'manceuvres than I have al- 
lowedit, (PI. .) I ſhall only give it fim- 
ply on the plate, where I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew the movements of the two 1 
ny an ne 


TE light troops, ' who drags 3 
the attack, having retired between the 
openings of the Haſtati, the latter im- 
mediately advanced and charged the pha- 
lanx, each ſoldier of the Manipuli mov- 
ing directly againſt that portion of the 
enemy oppoſite to him; the principes 
that followed were a check upon the 
parts of the phalanx that faced the open- 
ings of the Haftati, and hindered them 
from attacking thoſe in flank. 


Ir the Haſtati ſueceeded in their attack 
the whole front of the phalanx was defeat- 
ed without reſource; but if, on the 
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other hand, they happened to be repulſ- 
ed, they retreated through the ſpaces 
between the Principes, and went to rally 
behind the TJriarii. The Principes then 
advanced upon the phalanx, and attacked 
it preciſely in thoſe parts of the fronts 
that were ſpectators of the firſt conflict, 
while thoſe who had been engaged kept 
their ground and recovered from their 
diforder. If the Principes met with no 


ſucceſs they retired through the intervals 


of the Triarn, who immediately advan- 
ced, and charged thoſe portions of the 
phalanx that had already been at blows 


with the Haſtati. It is certain the Tyia- 
rii, who were the flower of the army, and 


who were freſh, had great advantages 
over the ſoldiers of the phalanx, who, 
as I have ſaid; had been in action before. 


Tue Haſtati returned to the charge, 
and the fatne attacks were ſucceſſively 
repeated as often as the intrepidity of 
the ſoldiers, the conduct of the officers 
and the reſiſtance of the phalanx made 
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it neceſſary. As then, according to Po- 


 Iybius, the ſtrength of the-phalanx de- 


pended on the ground which ſhould be 
level and proportioned to its extent, and 


on-the order and regularity-of the motion 


of all its parts; ſo many attacks muſt 
inevitably ſooner or later occaſion ſome 
diſorder, and conſequently bring on a de- 
feat; becauſe there was no reſource or 
protection under cover of which it might 
be reinſtated. The Roman Mauipuli, 
on the contrary, mutually protected each 
other, and had, for recovering them- 
ſelves a length of time, which, com- 
pared with that the ſoldiers of the pha- 
lanx might make uſe of, was as three to 
two. © Whether it purſues a routed 
« enemy or retreats before victorious 
e troops, &c.“ (ſee Page 127.) This con- 
cluſion admitsof no equivocation, and that 
which Polybius afterwards gives in favour 
of the Roman diſcipline is equally poſi- 
tive: “ All places, all ſeaſons are ſuita- 
« ble to it, &c.” (ſee Page 128.) Having 
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thus, on the authority of Polybius, ſtat- 
ed the ſuperiority of the Roman diſcipline 
over that of the Greeks, it will not be 
improper. to ſeek the origin of the 


Tactics of our own times, to examine 


their qualities, and compare them with 


both of theſe different regulations, that 
we may be better able to judge of their 
excellency, or of the neceſſity, of an 
alteration. . 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE. TACTICS OF. EUROPE. 


In the time of the Romans, the Gauls 
and other nations on the continent fought 
in the phalanx order. It is this order 
which ſtill prevails through all Europe, 
except that it is deficient in the advan- 
tages and utility which Polybius aſcribes 
to it, and is injured and diſgraced by 
defects unknown in the ancient phalanx. 


In Turenne's days troops were ranged 
eight deep both in France and Germany. 
Thirty years after, in the time of Puy- 
ſegur, the ranks were reduced to five, 
in the laſt Flanders war to four, and 
immediately after to three, 


Tus part of the progreſſion from eight 
to three being known, we eaſily conceive 
how the files of the phalanx had been 
diminiſhed from fixteen to eight, in the 
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ages preceding Turenne. It is to be 
preſumed that this depth was conſidered 
as a ſuperfluity, and it was judged ne- 
ceſſary to curtail it, in order to extend 
the front. However, the motion is of 
very little conſequence, we are now re- 
duced to three ranks; let us endeavour 
to find out what qualities of the phalanx 
have been preſerved, and what — 
have been aided thereto. ;: 1 


To ſhear 8 we buds aw the 
defects of the phalanx in Europe, I ſup- 
poſe two bodies of troops, one of eight 
thouſand men, ranged as a phalanx, 
ſixteen deep; the other a regiment of 
three batallions, conſiſting only of fifteen 
hundred men, drawn up in three lines, 
after the ſame manner. Thoſe two bo- 
dies ſhall be perfectly equal and alike in 
extent of front, and ſhall differ in no- 


thing but in the depth of their files: the 


inconveniencies and defects, therefore, 


occaſioned by the length of the fronts 
are equal in both troops, though their 
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numbers are very different; hence it fol- 1 
lows, that, in Europe, the eſſential de- 
fects of the phalanx are ——— and its ll 
advantages loſt. 


Luer the files of this body, of eight 
thouſand, be afterwards divided, 2nd let 
it be reduced to three in depth, its front 
will then be found five times more exten- 
ſive, and its depth five times leſs: we 
may, therefore, conclude, that the de- 
fects of the phalanx are evidently mul- 
tiplied in the diſcipline of Europe, at the 
expence of its advantages which conſiſted 
in the depth of its files. 


Tux progreſs of the artillery has con- 
tributed greatly to this revolution. As 
cannon multiplied it was neceſſary to 
avoid its effects, and the only method of 
avoiding, or at leaſt leſſening them, was 
doubtleſs to diminiſh the depth of the 
les, 
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Tu muſket, likewiſe, - has a great 
ſhare in the alteration ; the half pike 
was entirely laid aſide for the bayonet ; 
and in order to have no fire unemployed, 
it was thought neceſſary to put it in the 
Fun of fe Wr to n uſe of . 


Twozn are, 1 think, PR two princi- 
pol cauſes of the little ſolidity or e 
1 to our r -batallions. 


WI has n that the defects of 
the phalanx were multiplied in the Eu- 
ropean diſcipline, and its advantages and 
perfections infinitely diminiſhed. Our 
regulations are, therefore, much inferior 
to the phalanx, and have nothing but the 
fingle effect of fire arms to counterbalance 
all its advantages. The effect, however, 
of fire arms is an artificial power, and 
does not originally belong to the man- 
ner of diſciplining troops, the ſole aim 
of which ſhould be to employ man's na- 
tural action. It is man, therefore, and 
not this fire, which is to be conſidered as 
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the principal agent; from hence we may, 
I think infer that, this method is very 
much inferior to the phalanx, and ſtill 
more to the Roman arrangement, which 
ſo far ſurpaſſed that of Greece. The 
light troops of both thoſe people were 
much heavier than our batallions, and 
had more power and ſolidity for a ſhock 
or conflict. However, the Roman diſ- 
cipline, notwithſtanding its ſuperiority, 
is not calculated for our times; becauſe, 
as we are obliged to engage at a diſtance, 
ours, by its cannon would deſtroy the 
Grecian order of battle in a very ſhort 
time, and would be expoſed to a loſs 
much leſs conſiderable itſelf, ſuppoſing 
even the artillery was equal on both ſides; 
we ſhould then, in order to perfect our 
arrangements, endeavour to procure them 
all the advantageous qualities of the le- 
gionary regulations, as the only means of 
giving them the ſuperiority. 


Many people are of opinion that we 
imitate the Romans, and that we give 
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battle according to their ſyſtem, becauſe 
our troops are drawn up in lines ſome of 


which are full and others vacant. But! 


have made appear that three batallions 
have the ſame front and the ſame incon- 
veniencies that eight thouſand men rang- 
ed in the phalanx order. Our lines are 
formed by brigades, regiments or batal- 
lions, and the diſtance of one corps to 
the other is equal to the front of one of 
thoſe corps: ſo that thoſe lines, both full 
and vacant, are compoſed of detach- 
ments equal in front and in defects; each 
has a phalanx of fix, eight or twelve 
thouſand men. Our orders of battle con- 
ſequently can be no more at moſt than 
a kind of medium between thoſe of 
Rome and Greece. 
* 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF THE NATION. 


W HATEVER may be the phyſical or 
moral cauſe of the diverſity we find in 


the genius, character and ſentiments of 
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different nations, its exiſtence is not the 
leſs real, and deſerves the greateſt atten- 
tion in diſcuſſing a ſyſtem of Tactics, 
Man, beyond diſpute, is the principal 
agent in war, and his character, temper 
and inclination have a neceflary influence 
in military operations. The phlegma- 
tick is always for reflecting before he acts; 
the lively active ſpirit is for immediate 
action. Gravity is required in the mo- 
tions of an army of the firſt; an army 
of the latter, ſhould have wings, if poſfi- 
ble. The French Nation has at all 
times been conſidered as lively and active; 
and the violence of their ſhock has been 
always formidable to its enemies, and 
made uſe of by the greateſt men, who 
well knew its efficacy and power. He, 
therefore, who would lead French troops 
to battle, by flow and complicated move- 
ments, would but ſhackle, and deſtroy 
their moſt uſeful powers: he, on the 
contrary, who would lead them by ſim- 
ple motions, ſuited to their diſpoſition, 
would give an opportunity to their moſt 
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ſecret ſprings to diſplay themſelves with 
all the force and vigour which are natu- 
ral to them. 


Tris alternative ſhews, how danger- 
ous it is for one nation to adopt the man- 
Suvres of another, before it has pre- 
viouſly conſidered whether they are 
adapted to the national ſpirit and charac- 
ter: for, though a manceuvre is geome- 
trically the ſame to one as the other, its 
affinity to the national ſpirit will always 
be on the ſame ſide, and determine the 
balance. The moſt conſiderable nations 
of Europe imitate each other, and mu- 
tually give one another poſitions and 
movements: this is, certainly, a good 
maxim; but we ſhould be careful not to 
abuſe it. The French nation indiſputa- 
bly differs moſt from all the others, and 
this difference is ſo great that it is not 
poſſible for the ſame ſyſtem of Tactics, 
executed alike in every point, to be 
equally proper for her and her neighbours. 
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Let us now conſider the ſyſtem which I 
propoſe for her. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYSTEM PROPOSED 
IN THIS WORK. 


WIA muſt call to mind here, 1ſt, the 
ſuperiority of the Roman diſcipline over 
that of Greece, a ſuperiority founded on 
the firſt principles of the ſoldier's in- 
ſtruction, and afterwards on the ar- 
rangement of the Manipuli, or compa- 
nies, in their order of battle, on their 
ſucceſſive attacks and ſecure retreat. 


2dly, How much inferior our ſyſtem 
is to the order of the phalanx, from 
whence it is borrowed, and conſequently 
to that of the Romans which triumphed 
over the phalanx. 


zaly, That the Roman diſcipline 
would be impracticable in our days on 
account of the artillery, and ours is that 


* 
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which is leaſt expoſed to its ſlaughter : a 
ſyſtem that would comprize both theſe 
properties, would be, doubtleſs, beſt 
adapted to us, and ſhould be the object 


of our enquiries. 


LET us now couſider the principle 
which I have laid down for the perfec- 
tion of the greateſt degree of action in a 
man and in a body of troops, ahd we 
ſhall find it entirely analogous to that of 
the Romans. 


LET us refle& a moment on the prin- 
ciples which I have eſtabliſhed for the 
elementary manceuvres, and we ſhall ſee 
that the different kinds of fire, which J 
have demonſtrated, are more certain, 
more expeditious, more briſk, and con- 


ſequently more adapted to the character 
of the nation. 


Ix my diſſertation on columns be ex- 
amined, it will appear that the ſyſtem I 
propoſe comprizes, at ſame time, the 


\ 
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property of our preſent Tactics of ad- 


vancing to the enemy three deep, with 


that of the Roman order for the con- 
flict. 


Ir any perſon ſhould object that this 
line is not of equal force in all parts, as 
that of the Romans, I anſwer that 
the ſides of the columns protect the in- 
termediate companies, which are only 
three deep, and which are in ſome ſort 
in the ſecond line; that they mutually 
protect, each other in protecting them- 
ſelves, that they anſwer the purpoſe of 
blending the two ſpecies of troops better 
than any other regulation, that they 


draw up in defenſive order with more re- 


gularity and precifion, and in a manner 
infinitely ſuperior to what the Romans 
made uſe of in a laſt reſource. 


LET us attentively weigh the genius 
of the nations, conſidered at all times by 
the greateſt maſters. as totally different 
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from that of its neighbours, and we 
ſhall fee that this ſyſtem, or at leaſt its 
principles, are beſt adapted to it. All 
other nations might make uſe of it with 
all the care and exactneſs requiſite : but 
ſhould not, therefore, expect to reap the 
ſame advantages in war. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHANGES 
OF THE FRONTS. 


Circular movements had ſuch vi- 
ſible defects, that it is ſurpriſing people 
were ſo long deliberating on the means 
of avoiding them. A body of troops 
performing this manceuvre moves as the 
radius of a circle, one extremity of 
which is fixed in one point, whilſt the 
other by a circular motion deſcribes the 
circumference or converſion. 


Eacn of the ſoldiers, who compoſe a 
body of troops that are to make a quarter 
wheel or any other arch of a circle, deſ- 
cribes, at the ſame time with the body, 
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and about the common center, an arch 
of the ſame number of degrees ; but all 
thoſe arches, though they are equal as to 
the number of degrees, are not ſo with 
reſpect to the ſpace of ground they are to 
paſs over; thoſe ſpaces are in the ſame 
proportion together as the diſtances from 
the center, or pivot, are to thoſe that 
deſcribe them; ſo that, as a body is to 
move uniformly and without breaking its 
ranks, the ſoldier, who is neareſt the pi- 
vot, and who has only two paces of 
ground to paſs over, cannot arrive ſooner, 
or be in a condition to receive the enemy 
before the man at the extremity of the 
wing: the deſign of the manceuvre is to 
give the front of the troops a different 
direction from what it has, and the mot: 
preſſing motive for ſuch a change is, cer- 
tainly, the appearance of an enemy vn 
one of the flanks : this manceuvre is, 
therefore, of great importance, and the 
moſt expeditious manner of performing 
it ſhould be ſtrictly inquired into, and 
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examined with the moſt ſcrupulous atten- 
tion. | | 


Tue ſlowneſs, the irregularity, and 
preſſing of the files are, likewiſe, un- 
avoidable defects in circular movements; 
and the only advantage they have is the 
being always in array whenever it is 
thought neceſſary to make a ſtand. 


Tun new method has not this advan- 
tage; but as it obviates ſo many other in- 
conveniencies, and is, moreover, found- 
ed on the principles of the art, we muſt 
endeavour to place it beyond the reach of 
this difficulty; it has been too well re- 
ceived by the military to let its beſt pro- 
perties remain any longer unknown. 


Tris manceuvre begins by a quarter 


wheel in platoons, or, which is the ſame 


thing, by arches of a circle of 45 de- 
grees; they are to move afterwards to the 
ground appointed, without any other 
precaution, than, as ſoon as they have 
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reached the place, to range themſelves in 
a line on the right or left, according to 
the fide on which the change of front is 
to be made: this, in a few words, is 


what has been hitherto practiſed of this 
evolution. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE EXECUTITON 
OF THIS MANOEUVRE. 


Wr muſt begin by making the pla- 
toons deſcribe arches ſome degrees leſs 
than the half of the arch of converſion 
or circumference, which the body is to 
make; after which the platoons are to 
march without turning to right or left, 
their pivots in a proper line, (Pl. 8. Fig. 


1.) until they arrive alternately behind 


their reſpective poſts, where they are to 
complete their converſion, in order to 
advance directly forward on a line with 
thoſe who preceded them: a ſingle ex- 
ample will ſuffice to make this intelligi- 
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ble in the different changes of front 
which I propoſe giving. 


SUPPOSE then a batallion has a quar- 
ter wheel or converſion to make, or a 
change of front of go degrees, the pla- 
toons ſhould be made: to deſcribe arches 
of about forty degrees, and afterwards 
march in a direct line to the depth of the 
ground deſigned for each of them, where 
their officers are to ſce that they deſcribe 
the remaining 50 degrees that are to 
complete the manceuvre. All thoſe 
movements are marked on the Plate 8, 


Fig. 1. 


OF THE. DIFFERENT CHANGES OF FRONT, 
WHICH A BATALLION 
MAY HAVE OCCASION FOR. 


Tur batallion X Y 1s ſuppoſed aban- 
doned in the middle of a plain, without 
knowing on what ſide it may be at- 
tacked ; (P/.8. Fig 2.) the enemy may 
advance equally againſt it either in A, B, 


C, D, E, F, or G; each of thoſe eight 
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poſitions will oblige the batallion to 
change the order of its front, in order 
to receive them on a parallel line; and 
each of thoſe changes of front mult be 
executed differently. There are likewiſe 
as many ſimilar arrangements to be ſup- 
poſed on the right ; but as they muſt be 
executed after the ſame manner, it is 
ſuperfluous to repeat them. 


ON THE TWO FIRST POSITIONS, A AND B. 


Ir the enemies appeared on the line A, 
both bodies would be on parallel lines, 
and the batallion then would have no 
change of front to make. Put if, on 
the contrary, they advance on the line B, 
the batallion muſt make a change of 
front, whoſe angle of converſion will be 
go degrees; the manner of executing it is 
particularly related in the article of the 
general rule; and traced on the Plate 8, 
N. 1. 
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MANNER OF PROVIDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
WHICH MAY | 
HAPPEN IN THIS ARRANGEMENT. 


WiIETHER the enemy appears at 
firſt in two divifions, one in A, the other 
in B, or whether, after the manceuvre 1s 
begun, thoſe that are in A, appear and 
march to charge it in flank, broken as it 
is in platoons; ſtill, the batallion is in a 
condition to chuſe which of thoſe two 
bodies it ſhall make head againſt. For 
this purpoſe the platoons that have not 
as yet reached their ground are ordered 
to deſcribe arches of converſion, contrary 
and equal to thoſe they had made for 
beginning the manceuvre : by this mo- 
tion the batallion forms a ſquare, (Pl. 8. 
Fig. 3.) one half ranged in array facing 
B, and the other half in the fame con- 
dition oppoſite A. 


Wr are very ſenſible ſuch a poſition is 
critical, and that ſome reſolution mult be 
taken, That of retreating would be the 
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molt difficult to accompliſh, if the two 
diviſions of the enemy are not inexpert 
enough to ſuffer themſelves to be leſt to- 
gether on one fide, by letting the batal- 
lion flip away from them : but as we 
muſt not depend on ſuch neglect, and 
only conſider the batallion with one of 
the diviſions hovering about, and cloſely 
followed by the other, and expoſed per- 
haps to the fire of their cannon; the 
beſt thing that can be done is to charge 
with vigour the body of the enemy that 
is neareſt, and whoſe defeat may be moſt 
advantageous. However, the attack be- 
ing reſolved upon, the proximity of ei- 
ther diviſion, the nature of the ground, 
the commiſſion with which he is charg- 
ed, the retreat in caſe of accident, and 
ſome other objects are to determine the 
commander in his choice of the ſide 


which he ſhall attack. 


Tun manceuvre, performed by the 
platoons on the right, ſeems to ſhew the 
enemy on the fide A very near, or ad- 
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vancing to attack them; (PI. 8. Fig. 4.) 
in this caſe they muſt reſolve upon ad- 
vancing to receive them. 


As ſoon as this reſolution is taken, 
the three companies on the right are to 
form a column of ſingle files; the fourth 
in the uſual order, remains as it is, and 
all the companies on the left are to divide 
by quarter converſions to the right, and 
only form a marching column, if they 
have not time to draw up in another 
manner. 


Tanis movement is natural, ſimple 
and uniform; it is inſpired in a manner 
by inſtant neceſſity ; and the time neceſ- 
ſary for its execution is only what the 
platoons employ in making their quarter 
converſions; which is, indeed, very 
ſhort, and the enemies, who imagined 
this batallion in diſorder, muſt be great- 


ly ſurpriſed to ſee it advancing upon 


them in much better order than them- 


ſelves ; becauſe, ſuppoſing valour, action 
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and all other circumſtances equal, this 
ſmall front, ranged as it is, muſt break 
through the light and ſlender arrange- 
ment of a body of troops that is only 
three deep. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR ATTACEING IN B. 


Ir may happen that the enemies troops 
on the fide A are till at ſufficient diſtance 
to give room to attack thoſe on the fide 
B the firſt; but that the manceuvre can- 
not be completed without too great a 
loſs of time, or without danger to the 
flank in extending towards A. The 
platoons on the right, inſtead of ranging 
in array as above, are to form a marching 
column, by only concluding the quarter 
converſions they had begun in their firit 
ſituation. The four companies on the 
left, who are already in array, are to 
form at the ſame inſtant a ſmall column 
of ſingle files, (PJ. 8. Fig. 5.) leaving 
one company in order of battie on the 
left, and to advance in this order to at- 
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tack the enemy ſword in hand at the 
point B. | 


REPETITIONS are always tireſome, 
to avoid which I muſt here prepare the 
reader and inform him that the two ar- 
rangements juſt now given are applicable 


in all the changes of front I ſhall have 


occaſion to ſpeak of in the ſequel, and 
are to ſerve as a rule in all ſimilar caſes. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN C. 


Tur batallion X Y is ſuppoſed to be 
attacked at the point C, where the ene- 
my ſeems diſpoſed and is ready to pour 
upon it. In this caſe there is a choice 
of two contrary movements; the one is 
a change of front for advancing to receive 
them, the other for retiring. 


I., the batallion would advance, it may 
be done by moving to the line XS, (Pl. 9. 
Fig. 1.) or, if it would rather retreat, 
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it is only ſhifting its front back and mo- 


ving to the line Y T. In either caſe the 


angle of converſion is only about forty 
five degrees, and the platoons, in order 
to begin it, are to deſcribe arches of 
about 20 degrees, and the remainder, 
when they arrive, as I have already ob- 
ſerved. With regard to a choice it de- 
pends entirely on the eye and intelligence 
of the commander. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN D. 


SHOULD the enemies appear ſuddenly 
in order of battle at the point D, oppoſite 
and very near the left flank of the batal- 
lion, the beſt reſolution it could take 
would be to draw up in a marching co- 
lumn by quarter converſions 1n platoons 
on the left, (Pl. 9. Fig. 2.) and to de- 
tach a company to the right and another 
to the left a little to the rear, to keep the 
enemy's wings in awe. I ſhould wiſh, 
likewiſe, that in advancing to the enemy, 
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ſome of the companies at the rear of the 
column would ſeparate from it, in order 


to poſt themſelves, as a reſerve, on the 


right and left, to cover a retreat in caſe 


the attack ſhould prove unſucceſsful. 


IF there is ſufficient time and that it 
is thought preferable, you may draw up 
in array by a change of front on the cen- 
ter. This manceuvre may be equally 
well performed in a column or in order 
of battle. 


To execute it in array, the half batal- 
lion of. the left makes a half turn to the 
right, / Pl. g. Fig. 3.) after which each 
platoon deſcribes the neceſſary arch of 
converſion, in order to march afterwards 
to the ground appointed. 


To perform it in a column, the pla- 
toons of the head ſhall make a half turn 
to the right, and like thoſe of the rear, 


deſcribe the neceſſary arches, and move 


afterwards to poſt themſelves in array on 
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n line with the depth of the center, or 


of any other platoon that may be or- 
dered. | 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN E. 


Here I ſuppoſe the batallion menac- 
ed and ready to be attacked by the ene- 
my's troops E, which obliges it ta 
change its front in order to oppoſe them 
on a parallel line. 


You muſt obſerve that on this occaſi- 


on the angle of converſion is about 160 
degrees; the half of which is 80. The 


%F 


L batallion is to divide in platoons on the 
f left, and each platoon is to deſcribe 70 
8 degrees. (Pl. 9. Fig. 4.) Thoſe pla- 

toons are to move immediately after, 

following the pointed lines, which re- 
po preſent the lines of their arches of con- 
n verſion, until they find themſelves op- 
i, 


polite and behind their new poſt, 
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Ir the enemy's troops are too near, 
and that there is neither fufficient time 


or ſafety for undertaking the manceuvre, 


Pl. g. Fig. 5.) you muſt retire from 
them by changing your front. A 
change of front, therefore, of 45 degrees 
only, muſt be made on the right, by 


which means the batallion will be in 


order of battle on a line parallel to the 
enemy's front. j 


IT may be objected, perhaps, that it 
is the rear rank that is oppoſed to the 
enemy, and conſequently that the man- 
ceuvre is contrary to rule, I ſhall an- 
ſwer this in the following article, where 
the caſe is more ſtriking. 


Ir the enemies are at a ſufficient di- 
{tance to allow time, another method 
may be purſued by which the batallion 
will be in order of battle on their right 
flank; / Pl. 10. Fig. 1.) this movement 
will oblige them in turn to perform 
ſome manceuvre, of which advantage 
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may be taken for attacking them with 
ſucceſs. This movement may be made 
by a half turn to the right, then a great- 
er or leſs change of front backwards, 
and on the right now become the left: 
a view of the plate will ſufficiently ex- 
plain the manœuvre. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
g ENEMY IN F. 


Ir the enemy's troops appear behind 
the batallion, it muſt then only make a 
half turn to the right, oblige the cloſers 
of the files to get into their ranks, or 
croſs the batallion PI. 10. Fig. 2.) and 
make the commanders of the platoons 
paſs, at ſame time to the laſt rank, now 
become the firſt, This is what is actu- 
ally practiſed in our exerciſe at this day, 
and ſhould be ſufficient without harafling 
the men, and-making them run to right 
and left in ſearch of poſts of honour, in 
order to oppoſe the firſt rank to the enc- 
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my. The rear rank is not much infe- 
rior to the firſt, and though it were, the 
difference would not compenſate for the 
trouble of ſo many manceuvres, eſpeci- 
ally at a time when there is occaſion for 
the utmoſt exertion of ſtrength and pow- 
er, Beſides, the firſt rank is not loſt or 
uſeleſs for becoming the laſt; it is even 
a queſtion, whether it 1s not as advanta- 
geouſly poſted as it can be; it 1s a check 
upon thoſe who are in the two other 
ranks, who dare not think of turning 
their backs; men of courage and vigour 
can always ſupport and protect the weak 
and cowardly ; whereas the latter never 
yield any protection to the former, If 
the firſt are by far the beſt troops, and 
that, nevertheleſs, they are forced to give 
way, the two hinder ranks, that are fo 
much inferior, will never reinſtate the 
battle; but the choice troops, being in 
the laſt rank, may ſucceed their leaders 
of files and wreſt the victory out of the 
hands of an enemy that is already weak- 
ened. y 
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I hope thoſe remarks will be thought 
a ſatisfactory anſwer to the objection 
mentioned in the laſt article, and which 
is common to this, 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN G. 


T ms term, which admits of a more 
general ſenſe, has hitherto deſcribed an 
evolution that only ſupplied the place of 
quarter converſions: it comprehends, 
nevertheleſs, both in the litteral ſenſe, 
and in that which I uſe it, all the varia- 
tions, however confiderable, that are 
executed by right, oblique or circular 
ines. 


I have already ſhewn, that changes of 


front, by circular motions, were flower 


becauſe the platoons deſcribed circular 
arches, All thoſe I have hitherto given, 
have been made by paſſing over the lines 
of the arches, which is the ſhorteſt way 


M 3 
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poſſible; I ſhall now give one that is to 
be performed after a different manner ; 
becauſe the time and ſpace are leſs, as 
there is neither arch to deſcribe, or line 
to pals. 


SUPPOSE the enemy appears in array 
as we ſee on the plate, and that the ba- 
tallion XY /PJ. 10. Fig. 3.) is reduced to 
the neceſſity of drawing up in order of 
battle, or rather of altering its front, 
and moving backwards on the left; this 
left can have no ſhorter road to the point 
O, than the line XO, and the right 
none more expeditious than the line YX. 
If the batallion makes a motion to the 
left, and afterwards quarter converſions 
in files on the ground of the file on the 
left, each man will reach his new poſt 
by the ſhorteſt road poſſible. But in this 
order of marching the men are obliged 
to ſhorten their ſteps; that is to ſay, 
they are to march the flank pace, fo that 
the time is not in proportion to the ſpace 
or extent of ground. 
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In order, therefore, to unite the tine, 
ſpace and mutual protection, which in this 
inſtance would be but indifferently fol- 
lowed, the platoons ſhall make quarter 
converſions on the flank backwards, and 
continue their march in this order. The 
firſt platoon of the right ſhall immedi- 
ately face about to the right, Pl. 10. 
Fig. 3.) after it has finiſhed filing off, 
and march right forward, without ſtop- 
ping any more till it reaches its new poſt, 
The ſecond afterwards ſhall turn to the 
right, as ſoon as the eighth arrives on its 
flank, with which it is to march in array 
till on a level with the depth of the third, 
which is to perform the ſame manceuvre 
with them; and fo of the others to the 
ninth. By this means the time and ſpace 
are as ſhort as poſſible; and with reſpect 
to mutual protections, we ſee this body 
firſt ranging in a marching column, and 
moving on its left ſide ; the depth of ihe 
column diminiſhes gradually as it ad- 
vances on the left; becauſe the platoons 
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that are at the tail or rear are drawing 
up in order of battle. Thoſe are pro- 
tected by the column as long as it pre- 
ſerves its form, (Pl. 10. Fig. 4. and it is 
itſelf protected by the platoons, whoſe 
front increaſes and advances according as 
the depth and force of the column de- 
creaſe and diminiſh. 


Ir a body of the enemy ſhould appear 
againſt the batallion while they are be- 
ginning the manceuvre, and that this 
body attempted to attack them, when 
the manœuvre was performed, they 
would ſtill be in a condition to meet 
them. They have the ſame reſources to 
employ, the ſame ſprings to ſet in mo- 
tion as in the other changes of front that 
J have explained. The companies that 
are in array may form a column on the 
right, and thoſe who are in a column 
may range in array on the right likewiſe. 
Both may execute the movement by 
quarter converſions; Pl. 10. Fig. 5.} 
ſo that, as it requires no complex mo- 
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tion, there is no danger in the undertak- 
ing. 


on the left, you would chuſe to do it 


making a half turn to the right, after- 
wards a change of front on the right 


become the left, and you will then be 
on a parallel line. 


Ir, inſtead of ranging in array behind 


removing from the enemy, it is only 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON CERTAIN EVOLUTIONS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 


Hrrurzrzro we have only examined 
the properties of figures or arrangements 
that are quadrangular rectangles, the 
principles of whoſe powers and move- 
ments we have endeavoured to fix. We 
have now the triangular wedge to conſi- 
der, and to find out, if poſſible, its good 
or bad qualities and effects; in order to 
know when it may be employed, and 
when it ought to be rejected. This ar- 
rangement has a number of partiſans, it 
likewiſe has many to condemn it. We 
muſt try to reconcile both, by a ſcrupu- 
lous analyſis, without embracing either 


fide, but as truth appears and offers de- 
monſtration. 


THE ancients tell us that the infantry 
imitated the cavalry in this method of 
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engaging; this origin obliges us to go 
ſomewhat higher, and to begin with the 


lozenge which preceded the wedge of 


the cavalry. 


' OF THE LOZENGE. 


A Lozenge in Geometry is a figure 
compoſed of four ſides and four angles : 
of the four angles two are always obtuſe 
and two acute. Pl. 11. Fig. 2.) The 
angles that are alike are always oppoſed 
one to the other, and always in the ſame 
number of degrees. Such is the form of 
the ſpace occupied by a body of * 
ranged in the lozenge order. 


*© THERE are, ſays Elien, many ways 
« of ranging ſquadrons in a lozenge : 
cc in the firſt, they have ranks and files; 
« in the ſecond, neither; in the third, 
* they have files, but no ranks; laſtly, 
* in the fourth, they have ranks alone 
© without files.“ 
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Wr ſhall begin, as this author, with 


the arranging and analyſing that which 
had ranks and files, 


La) 


* 


cc 


cc 


* 


cc 


cc 


* 


cc 


* 


cc 


Cc 


* 


cc 


ceo 


„ Wx begin, continues he, with 
ranging the middle rank, which is 
always the greateſt, and which mult 
be compoſed of an odd number of 
horſe; of eleven, thirteen, or fifteen, 


&c. Before and behind this rank, 
another is formed, which muſt have 
two leſs; the rank which next pre- 
cedes, as well as that which follows it, 


muſt have thirteen, and thoſe that are 
ſucceſſively added behind and before, 
diminiſhing in the ſame proportion, 
are to be of eleven, nine, &c. to the 
firſt and laſt in which there will be 
but one to form the angles of the head 
and tail ; and this ſquadron ſhall con- 
tain one hundred and thirteen horſe o or 
dragoons.” 


A Body of cavalry, ranged after this 
manner, may march in the order given 
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to it, the moment it is formed; but 
ſhould it be neceſſary to move to the 
right or left, it can make no ſuch motion 
without a general hurry and revolution 
thro' all its parts, which is diametrically 
oppoſite to the principles of the art. 
Before it began to move, it would be 


indiſpenſibly obliged to do as follows. 


The horſes, placed in ranks, ſide by ſide, 
and their files cloſed, on account of their 
oblong form, cannot turn either to right 


cr left, without opening their files. In 


order, therefore, to effect this change, 
the horſe muſt move ſideways at right 
and left, Pl. 11. Fig. 3. ) on the point- 
ed lines ac, ac, ac, &c. to open their 
files; and each horſe muſt afterwards 


turn upon himſelf to make head on the 


fide propoſed : this being done, the 
ranks, become files, muſt cloſe on the 
center by other ſide paces, before they 
can march in the new order. 


A little attention to all thoſe moye- 
ments will ſhew us, P/. 11. Fig. 5./ 
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that the /azenge becomes a ſquare by the 


ground, and afterwards becomes a Jo- 
enge again in a contrary ſenſe to its firſt 
arrangement ; that is to ſay, the angles 
that were at firſt obtuſe become acute, 
and thoſe that were acute beome obtuſe *. 


THe danger incident to ſo many com- 
plications and delays is more than ſuffici- 
ent to make us reject ſuch an arrange- 
ment. 


IT will be ſaid, perhaps, that the fi- 
gure I give is not confurmable to that 
found in Elien's Tactics. In anſwer to 
the objection, I have only to obſerve, 
that this is formed on the moſt general- 
ly received proportion between the length 


N — 


— 


* I do not ſuppoſe that in this order the cavalry was 
ranged in open files, giving each horſe a ſquare ſpace; 
for by that means it would loſe one of its greateſt ad- 
vantages, which conſiſts in the impoſſibility of the horſe's 
turning to run away. Beſides, if this reflection is 
not, ſufficient to prove they were ranged in cloſe files, 
our author himſelf will prove it when he comes to 
ſpeak of the lozenge, that had neither ranks or files. 
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of the horſe and his breadth or diameter, | 


which is almoſt as three to one; ſo that 
if the center file was equal in number to 
the greateſt rank, it muſt have had thrice 
the length of this rank for its depth, 
which determines very clearly the di- 
menſions of this arrangement. 


BuT beſides the hurry and confuſion 
we have juſt now remarked, let us ex- 
amine what is the ſituation of ſuch an 
arrangement at the very moment of the 
ſhock which is conſidered as its moſt fa- 
vourable opportunity. 


In the time of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans all affairs of war were decided 
ſword in hand. Battles were then more 
bloody than in our days, though the 
ſoldiers went to war better provided 
againſt dangers than they do at preſent, 
the heavy armed troops advanced on both 


ſides and cloſed, as ſoon as the light 


troops had retired through the vacant 
ſpaces. The leaders of the files, as ſoon 
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as they cloſed, fought each at the head 
of his file and the killed and wounded 
were continually replaced by the ſecond 
ranks, and thoſe by the third, &c. This 
manner of fighting rendered the-engage- 
ments long and obſtinate. - What is call- 
ed ſhock was not, therefore, ſo deciſive 
as it may be in thoſe days, when there 
is not ſo much uſe made of the {ſword ; 
for a ſhock, conſidered in itſelf, is the 
affair of a ſingle moment, and every diſ- 
order occaſioned by this movement 
might be repaired by the troops, at leaſt, 
it will ever remain a certain fact, that 
troops, trained to engage on ſuch prin- 
ciples, are formed to ſeize the critical 
circumſtances that may offer in the 
courſe of an engagement, and the lozenge 
would furniſh many without a poſſibility 
of avoiding it. Let us examine this. 


Tux lozenge only ſtruck with the 
point A, and ſhock but what was oppoſ- 
ed 0 it, that is, a ſingle file. Its cele- 
rity is immediately deſtroyed and conſe- 
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quently its quantity of motion. But it is 


not the ſame with the adjacent files on 
the right and left, 4, 6, &, b, whoſe 
leaders are till at a diſtance; becauſe 
they are not joined together as the parts 
of a piece of carpenter's work, and none 
of them was ſenſible of reſiſtance at the 
ſame time with the firſt, Their reſpec- 
tive celerity cannot therefore ceaſe but 
according as each file perceives that its 
neighbour file has ſtopped ; ſo that they 
ſtop only in ſucceſſion one after the other, 


from the center file to thoſe of the two 
extremities. 


Tur lozenge, therefore, could only 
preſerve its order until the moment there 
was moſt occaſion for making uſe of it, 
that is, at the inſtant of the ſhock. 


Bur, to allow it the faireſt play poſſi- 


ble, let us ſuppoſe that all the men have 

the quickeſt and moſt diſcerning eye, 

and that the horſes are the beſt trained 
| N 
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that can be had, ſo that they all may 
ſtop at one time and With one motion; 
the horſeman, at the head, will he not 
be ſurrounded, by thoſe of the enemy 
., who. ſpread on each fide; if his comrades 
dio not advance to prevent, it? will not 
f thoſe, likewiſe, be in the ſame ſituation 
if the man at the extremity of the third 
rank does not advance and fallow them, 
and fo of the reſt? In the fixſt inſtance, 
the enemy, eager. to take the horſeman 
at the head in flank, afterwards the ſe- 
cond rank, and then the third, would 
naturally form a ftenaille; in the ſecond 
caſe, the lozenge would become a trian- 
* that e at the baſe. 


918 8 511 AZ x* | — 7 
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0 Im Sh Tub: View, we conſi- 
der this, arrangment, we can diſcovet 
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4 nothing but what is , contrary to the 
| Principles of the art, nor ſuppoſe one 
6 circumſtance where it can act with ad- 
Vantage. 
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9900 181 (6 51 74 1382 T's 6 
OF THE LOZENGE TEAT HAS NEITHER 
ITC RANKS OR Fils. EMT 


LLIW „8 { . 


Ta nah places Himſelf firſt, 
Pl. II. Fig. 6:) two horſes Poſt 
themſelves afterwards one on the tight 
and the other on the left, having t their 
horſes” heads, however, as we obſer- 
ved before, no higher than on a level 
with the ſhoulders of his. The leader 
of the fecond tank places himſelf af- 
terwards behind the Narch, and on 
each ſide of the former are four horſe 
diſpoſed together in the ſame e 
with 52 5 prevetngs 25 To 


Pros 8508 are curious to ſee the re- 


mainder of xhis relation will findiit in Mr. 
Buſſy's tranflation of this author, (page 
94.) only repeat what is neceſſary for 
me enn the horſe were ranged 


J. ; | N 2 


+ The commander of the troops. See Elien. 
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in cloſe files in the _—_ which I have 
het nalShngh:) > Ion Nin 
oldffhcn: 
ELIxx begins the chapter in this man- 
ws « Tt is faid in favours the lo- 
*,,zenge, Without. ranks, or files, that in 
git the evolutions and all the particular 
cs, changes of poſition were made with 
66, © weten en and, regularity, the horſe- 


wen having .nathing, to, ingqmmods 
«, _— before, | 


* 7 \ - 
1 — 4 11 
n lid 231 35 


Tuis paſſage evidently proves that in 
theifirſt lozenge, the trooper, or dragoon, 
had obſtacles on his right, left, behind 
and before, that prevented his turning 
with eaſe, and thoſe. abſtagles,could be 
nothing but the proximity. of.4he files 


. * 9 10 07 FIC Yo [© 6 


„ 0 


* ITY . * C3 wif 8 N ay! i! 


0 4 upon it, Indeed, to: aibs prefera- 
ices the firſt on account of, thisjadvan- 
tage, and beſides it more nęarly reſem- 
bled a ſquare than the other, which ap- 
pears to me to be too ſlender. However, 
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thoſe trifling advantages do not hindetvits 
being very faulty, abſurd and entirely 
inadmiſſible. 
1 2ifls in 2910 609 2d mud 74144 
Wen Of; kr, in 


principles and movements as the lozenge 
(PL 19g") bt as the gar 
rank ofthe latter,” which ſerved as a baſe 
to the triatigular Wedge. It was there- 
fore as tHE half of à lozenge cut and di- 
vided at its obtuſe a gles. 


7 | 


R 23v01q Inas! osttcq 211 T 

Tulskarrangement is ſtill worſe than 
that from hence it is derived. | Beſides 
all its defects and faults, it has the diſ- 
advantage mofebver, that it cannot be- 
come à ge, er act as ſuch, after mak- 
ing a motion to right or left; becauſe 
it would have neither the neceſſary pro- 
greſſiom of juſt proportions: this will be 
more clently demonſtrated in the follow- 
wedge of the infantr . 


ing article where we ſhall examine the 
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8" 


OF THE TRIANGULAR WEDGE OF INFANTRY, 


Sour people pretend, that there were 


two ſorts of triangular: wedges in uſe 
among the ancients. The firſt was full 
and formed after the ſame manner as the 
lozenge, and the wedge of the cavalry. 
The ſecond was open at the baſe and 
and ranged differently from that of the 
firſt. gi S id. 


F THE TRIANGULAR WE DGE. 
| WITH A FULL CENTER. "2 


"Pat Greek ſoldier occupied at all 
times a ſquare ſpace greater, or leſs in 


proportion to the requiſite order, either 
at a review, advancing to the enemy, or 


receiving them. This wedge was form- 
ed according to the arithmetigal pro- 
Wet n= I, 3» 5. 7. & c. 
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REMARKS ON THIS ARRANGEMENT: | | 


Wz muſt obſerve. 16, that this me- 
thod of placing men, who in the cavalry 
would produce à lozenge, the half of 
which would be a wedge with an acute 
angle, Pl. 11. Fig. 3.) would in the 
infantry produce a ſquare, one half of 
which taken diagonally, would be a 
wedge with a right angle or a triangle 
rectangle. In this it is a ſucceſſion of 
ſquare ſpaces, (Pl. 11. Fig. 2.) placed 


in a progreſſion that would produce a 


ſquare of a given number; in the other 


it is a ſeries of oblong ſpaces, [whoſe 
length are thrice their breadth, and Pla- 
ed according to the Tami 6 


de | þ be 9111 


> 


IT follows' from this obſervation that 
the Angle A, which I call incifive' angle 
(becauſe it is that which is to enter and 
break through the enemy's line) is a 
right angle, and that the two others B 
Ba N 4 
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and C, which are. equal, _ of for- 
ty-five degrees . 


:icadlyy; Tua the rank BC, which 
forms the baſe of this wedpe, would oc- 
Cypy every way the ſame . fpace that a 
ſquare» arrangement, and thati the ine- 
qualities of depth in the files Has no in- 
fluence on the extent of front. of the 
ground of the wedge: 


2dly, Tir all the files are parallel 
to one another, (P/. 12. Fig. 2.) and oc- 
cupy each the ſpace. proper for them, 
and are to march right before in the di- 
rection of the nee % %*, &. 


Ir follows from thoſe two lat obſer- 
vations, that the weight of the collate- 
ral files cannot be directed on the point 
of the wedge ; that is, on their inciſive 
angle A, or give it greater force or mo- 


+, Lines drawn along the three ſides of thang arrapge- 


ment would; give this nangle the proportion mention- 
e&oxaftly, | JE gute, 
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tion in the>ſhock;o than what ' it * 
from the file chat terminates it. 


Ir a body of troops ranged after this 
manner ſhould advance with à briſk an 
haſty motion, to give a fhock to an ene- 
my, that receives them in a firm poſition, 
it would he? ĩn the fame ſituation as the 
lozenge,#withireſpe&t» to the general re- 
volution of the men at the extremities of 
the hinder ranks. 


Bur we ſhall ſuppoſe, in order to ob- 
viate thofe inconveniencies, that the men 
are ſufficiently maſters of their motigfis 
to preſerve their Tanks in ſach cireum⸗ 
ſtances ; this firmneſs or effect of diſci- 
pline catih6t” prevent the enemy from 
avoidit their ſhock, and ſurrounding 
them, Gf, at leaſt, from attacking them 
on ont of theis flanks, or on one of the 
angles "of the baſe. Mes eaſt oak 


** — - „ 
___— — p — - 


Ir this wedge be under the EPL 


10353 1 


of facing about to right or left, to move 
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on either of its angles, as, op;jthe angle 
Cz. for example, by this movement it 
becomes: a mil-ihapen, irregulat figure, 
vathout any proportion. The above, 
BC, hecome a file, is twice as long as 
the fide, A C, Which forms the angle 
with it. The ſide A B is oblique to the 
march propoſed and the progreſſion of 
this new wedge is that of 1, 2, Js 43 
&c., which, would produce an abſurd 
figure incapable of any ren 


Ir. it was neceſiary to 1 5 2 defence 
on the ſide A B, or to march to an ene- 


my on this ſide become a rank, the di- 
56-00 could only be taken by a half turn 

0, the eft. Ihe wegge by, this move- 
It becomes as rigiculous.as..the laſt, 
00 account oi the little proportion of its 
ges, and the weakneſs of that which is 
tg open the engagement. This new rank 
is, compoſed of the ſame number of men 
as. that Which forrns the capital file A D, 
Of, the; half of the baſg B C; but the 


lin CT On W Eich this rank 18 placed i 18 long- 
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er than either of the two ſides, as it is 
the hypothenuſe of a triangle rectangle, 


formed byithoſe three lines. Then the 


number of men ranged on ' thoſe lines 


being equal to one another, and the 


ſpaces utiequal,” if thoſe who are on the 
ſhorteſt lines have the proper extent, 
thoſe who are on the longeſt have more 
ground than is neceſſary, and the ar- 
rangemetit is wrong. Add to this that 
the ſoldiers, by a half turn to the right, 
take a direction oblique to their ranks 
and files, and loſe the facility of march- 
ing in cloſe and good order, 

Turs arrangement, therefore, is not 
proper for marching i in all ſenſes, or for 
attacking or defending on every fide, ay 
ſome very celebrated writers have ima- 

gined. It can only march by its incifive 
angle, or the oppoſite baſe; and with 
regard to the violence of its ſhock, 'we 
think we” Have clearly demonſtrated, 


that it is Purely chimerical, and could 


152 
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never have reſulted either” fromi'its form 


or action. 915 


Ir would, indeed, be ſuperfluous to 
enter into other particulars, to prove 
thatiche triangular wedge could not un- 
dettake a circular movement, or any 
other for changing its frofit Sor inciſive 
angle, in order to be able to take another 
road and move to a point different from 
that before it, that! is out of its original 
— dams xvuslsda gldgot 


\ 0 
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* IL9T — a WEDGE: ©) 
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950619 dis 1591 7 
To 3 of Gege- Wel formed 
two different ways, with the Greeks and 
Romans. Mr Bot houd de Buſy, who 
takes them, one from Eu, Whom he 
räniflates, the other from Vegecius, 
gwes us a third, which appears to be of 
his own invention, and is very much ſu- 
periot to the other two. Het? us begin, 
however, with that of the Grecian au- 
thor, which Epaminondas, according to 
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him, empleyed ſo ſucceſsſully at the batr 
tle of Leuctre. | 018 Ts 


* IT, was, by means f/ patt of hisih- 
yo fry rag ves: cloſe, together after, 
* this manner (in form of a, wedge); 
that at, Leuctre, Epaminondas, thæ 
_ © Theban,genezal, overthrew the Laces 
% demonians, whoſe army was much 
« ſuperioꝶ toi that which he commanded. 
To form this wedge, the two diviſions 
of a double phalanx amphiſtome, ate 
* to unite together at the head, being 
*« ſeparate or open at the tail or rear 3 
© which gives them a near reſemblance 
« of the Greek: 16897As” ian 218 1; 

10 oli EW Rib OW? 

THE figure reſulting 8 this man- 
euvre cannot reſemble the G reek lambda. . 
A or out V inverted ; becauſe this Jetter 
is formed only, by two lines terminating. 
in a point pr. acute angle, (Pl. 12. Higi, 
3.) while, * arrangement exhibitsi@q 
greater ation WEN and. that ite ano 
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le is of 90 ae that the to ſay, a 


* angle. Di eonit 18 909 


pe 


181 
49 


„ Mom could it Wi 4 5 be- 


bauſe the triangle neyer has but three 


ſides and three angles, and that this 
wedge would have fix or eight, with as 


many faliant angles of ders quantities 


of degrees, and placed in various direc- 


tions. There is then no analogy be- 


tween this arrangement and 4 triangle, 
to give it the name of one; nor has it 


any 'reſemblance to our W iiverted A, as 


een already: and, perhaps, 
we ſhall hereafter ſee that it has ill leſs 
to the mechanic wedge. ''- 


E „ 
4444 


WIA regard to the defects of this 


wedge, they are nearly the ſame with 


thoſe of the full triangle. The ſame 
difficulties occur relative to the marches 
or motions on the angles and ſides. 
This cannot move on the ſide oppoſed to 


the inciſive angle as the other; but in 


return, if this angle meets with reſiſtance, 


2 


C2 * 
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and that the other files continue their 
movement, it finds itſelf in its pripm- 
tive order; that is, in the order of a 
phalanx, aud in a condition to engage 
the enemy's troops that make the reſiſt- 
Ace, eit ns ns 95 


bf 
11815 G t . tow $9209% 
THis advantage does not, however, 
belong tothe wedge bf Een or Vegecius; 
but when it is formed on Mr. Bouchaud's 
plan. Pl. 12. Fig. 4. Dv 


Tn double phalanx amphiſtome, 
was the two halves of a phalanx A B, 
that ſeparated by two quarter converſi- 
ons; the one turned to the right, the 
other to the left. The two diviſions 
found themſelves divided by thoſe move- 


ments, and their chieſs, or leaders of 
the files; ſeparated from each other hy a 


diſtance equal to the length of the whole 
front of the phalanx. But this ſhould 
not ſuſſics j they ſhould have remoyed 
until this diſtance was between the lo- 


ſers of the, files. The two heads ap- 
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proached each other afterwards to form 
the wedge, and when the cloſers of the 
files YY Pl. 12. Fig. 5.) mutually 
touched each other, all the files made a 
half quarter converſion forward, each 
on the particular cloſer of its own file, 
and completed the wedge. 


IT was evidently neceſſary that the 
tails MM of thoſe diviſions ſhould keep 
ſeparate from each other, and preſerve 
the diſtance directed above; for it would 
have been impoſſible to complete the 
manceuvre, and take the form required, 
if they did not preſerve it. The author 
does not ſay this was obſerved ; we may 
even conclude, from what he ſays of it, 
that the rear or tails followed the heads 
in their oblique march towards one ano- 
ther, which made them neceſſarily ap- 
proach each other more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the obliqueneſs of their directions. 


This is an omiſſion no way favourable to 
the ſyſtem, 
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Veorcrus's method is more clearly 


explained than this; but is not, there- 
fore, leſs faulty or defective. The two 


wings of the phalanx did not draw up 
in an amphiſtome ; but made a half turn 
to the right, PI. 12. Fig. 6.) then a 


half quarter converſion, each turning to- 


wards the other, and obſerving that each 


rank turns on itfelf, and not on a com- 
mon pivot. By this evolution the points 
of the wings A B, become tails of the 
wedge M M, approached very near cach 
other, the files loſt ground, and conſe- 


quently the men were too much crowded. 
in their ranks to be able to continue long 
in the requiſite order; we preſerve the 


form required. 


Mr, Bouchaud his ſucceeded in obviat- 
ing certain inconveniencies by his me- 
thod of forming the wedge. 


« THE ſame body of troops, being in 


* array, may likewiſe, ſays he, form 
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the wedge in marching forward, and 
* this mancuvre requires no preliminary 
movement. The. three dixiſions being 
marked, as well as the, three files of 
. the center which are to compoſe the 
head of the wedge, the following or- 
ders are given: marked, dinyfons pre- 
fare ta form the, wedge in marcbing: 
% march t. At; the. firſt. notice, the 
files and ranks cloſe , ſuddenly ; at the 
„ ſecond, the three files, of the center, 
« which will be the two firſt left files of 
the diviſion on the right, and the firſt 
„ right file in the diviſion on the left, 
ck march right forward; at their ſecond 

pace, the firſt file, that is-gontiguous 
te to them on the right, /and:that which 
« is. equally contiguous on the left, 
move in their turn, ſo as to have their 
„ chiefs. or leaders on a line, and in a 


unnd 


F Fig. 3. % Pl. 12. exhibiting a perfect view of 
this manceuvre, it was uſeleſs to repeat it; we have 
only to ſuppoſe the phalanx ranged en the pointed 
lines A B. 
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« rank, Ab it tre, With the ſecond ſol- 
« diers öf the three files of the center; 
&« at the NEC Ond pace of the files, who 
« have made tlie ſecond motion; the files 
„ who tbc" them march immediately 
likewife, and the fame mancœubre is 
to continue ſucceſſively, each head of 
« a file taking notice not to move until 
the moment he finds himſelf on a line 
« with the ſecond man of the file con- 
— tiguoiſs, '&c. Mk 99164 9 09 
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Turs method is mepond diſpute the 


moſt ſimple, ſhort, and ſecure that can 


be deviſed. The men occupy neceſſary 


and proper ſpaces, and if the enemy's 
reſiſtanedſhould ſtop their head, the reſt 


of the files, continuing their movements, 
would all arrive on the ſame front to en- 


gage together, that is, they would be in 


their primitive order of a phalanx. 


—— 2 — 


Tuosx advantages do not, however, 


K 18305 


induce: me to think the arrangement ei- 
O 2 
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ther god or practicable againſt infantry, 
but L; am apt to believe that mall wedges, 
ſuch as Mr. Bouchaud himſeff Propoſes, 
would be of ſervice again cavalry. 
They would be like fo many arrows on 
which the horſe would run themſelves, 
in attempting to break them. This is 
the only circumſtance, that Ic can ſee, in 
which any advantage could be derived 
from 1 it; for it does not at all ſeem cal- 
culated for an attack of any kind what- 
ever, though, in the ſenſe of many, its 
principal virtue and efficacy conſiſt in at- 
tacking. Let us now return to the wedge 
of, Epaminondas at Leuctres. 


Avong the number of battles gained, 
accordin g to ſome, by triangular wedges, 
and by columns, according to others, 
thoſe of Leuctres and Mantinea are the 
moſt proper to be analyſed, as being the 
moſt fimple, the leaſt complex and, ina 
word, .the maſterpieces of one of the 
moſt celebrated, and at ſame time moſt 
experienced commander, that has hi- 


AC) 9 of 
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therto appeared. It 1s ſomewhat ttrange, 
though common enough, to ſee different 
parties make uſe of the ſame circumſtan- 
ces to prove. things that are diametrically | 
oppolite to each other; and unhappily 
this is but too, frequent i in all the ſyſtems 
of different t profeſſions, as well as in thoſe 
of the military. We ſhall endeavour to 
reconcile the! matter, and trace the form ö 
that Epaminondas gave the wedge in 
queſtion, by making uſe of circumſtan- 
ces with reſpeRt t to which all parties are 


of one opinion. 


AlL agree, or ſuppoſe, that the wedge 
contained, three thouſand men, and that 
it was drawn up fifty deep; thoſe two 
points being granted will light us per- | 
haps to a \ diſcovery of all Vs reſt. 8 j 


110 


IT i is \ demonſtrated, that as often : as 


we Pom the number of the terms of : an 
510 1 
arithmetical progreſſion, the firſt term 
1111 1 U. / 
and the common additive W we 


© | by þ 160. 
O 


2 
2 
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may, by a ſure and:infallible calculation, 
find the laſt term, and aftetwards the 
ſum total, of all the terms of:the pro- 
een great : 10 Merl 55 

01 . tr bagonods3 0 

In, A. alias of mon. we.can only take 
the number two for an additive term, as 
a unit would be abſurd, and only pro- 


duce a long and weak ſtripe r line, and 
the number four | would, give, an angle 
much. greater. than a right angle; which 
would,; deprive this, arrangement. of all 
affinity, with the mechanic, Wadge, we 
muſt, therefore, proceed to the ſolution 
of! this; problem by. eee for 
On additional termic 211. 
x „% 8 ni qu q-W-1”ñ . 
tax firſt term of the wedge, of Epa- 
3 according to Elien, was 
three; and as the additive can only be two, 
in multiplying two by fortyynine, the 
number of the terms of the progreſſion 
all but one, and adding thereto three, or 
the firſt term, we ſhall have the greateſt 
rank. The product, which is a hundred 
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and one, tnaſt afterwatds be added to the 


firſt tern three; and the two ſums; one 
hundred and four, multiplied by twenty- 
five, the half of the number of the terms 
give two thouſand and ſix hundred, for 
the wütet in the ener 


wedge * nun oc 

Tach Chieh W e made m 
of was not then a full triangular wedge, 
fince the flümber he employed was great- 


er by 460 men. Elien tells us, that this 


general formed it of à double phatanx 
amphiſtome. We have already analyſed 
this arrangement, and demonſtrated that 
the fronts of the diviſions of this pha- 
lanx, drawn up in a wedge, could not 
be conſidered as being become files; be- 
cauſe their weight and order do not tend 


to the point; but in parallel directions, 


and that the depth of the files remains 


wake Uſe fame after as before the man- 


„ 
7 * * : 
* 5 - 


a © 
Ws | ; 
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THe double phalanx amphiſtome, of 
which Epaminondas formed the wedge, 
contained 3000 men, who were ranged, 
in Mr. Bouchaud's opinion, one hundred 
in front and thirty deep. But we have 
juſt now ſeen that the depth of the files 
was not augmented by this manœuvre; 
from whence it follows, that, if Epami- 
nondas engaged in this order, the author 
ſhould have ſaid that the wedge was but 
thirty deep. We are of opinion then we 
may conclude, that this fa nous victory 


was not obtained by a triangular wedge 
of either kind. | 


Tux Chevalier Folard + has been 
guilty of an error of calculation, in his 
diſcourſe on the column, we-ſhail quote 
the paſſage: © Xenophon, ſpeaking of 
e the two orders of battle at Leuctres, 
* ſays, that the files of the Lacedemonans 
* were only the third of a detachment, 


— 


— 


'+ See Folard's Polybius, vol. 1, difertation on the 
caluun . 3 
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© which mude them only twelve deep; 
« qpbereas, ſays he, thoſe of the Thebans 
« were fifty, the better to break the pha- 
e lanx where the king commanded, on the 
« defeat of which ſucceſs depended, I 
« would now fain know, ſays the Che- 
* valier, whether by Epaminondas's 
ce three thouſand men, I am to con- 
« ceive a triangle; ſuch a thing would 
« be abſurd; for it is plain, by the paſ- 
_« ſage juſt quoted, that the files were 
„ compoſed of fifty, and conſequently 
e the ranks of thirty. This therefore 
629 & a perfect column, &c.“ 


Tur error in the calculation is here 
quite manifeſt, for 3000, divided by fif- 
ty, give ſixty; ſo hk the body of 3000 
was ſixty in front and thirty in depth, 
which is evidently a phalanx. But agree- 
able to the definition given before of the 
column and of a phalanx of a certain 
extent, this body, by a ſimple motion 
to the right, became a column, and 
might act as ſuch. It is in this ſenſe 
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Folard diſpoſes of it in his [plan of the 
battle of Mantinea-; this is the moſt pro- 
bable oconjecture I have yet met with on 
the matter: for the half quarter wheel 
which the army made, gave the troops 
tho poſition neceſſary for acting in this 
ſenſe much better than the other. I can 
not quit the ſubject without examining 
why the triangle has an analogy to the 
mechanic wedge rather than to an oblong 
ſquare. | n 9003 5: 


= | 915411 8 : 

Tus inſtrument is known to every 
one; it is compoſed of five ſurfaces, two 
of which are triangular, two long 
ſquared, and the fifth arbittary. The two 
oblong ſurfaces, by their inclination to 
each other, form the point that infinu- 
ates itſelf into the wood, &c. that is to be 
ſplit, as well as the ſides or triangular 
ſurfaces, if the triangle, as ite is driven, 
lengthens the flit or openings It is the 
ſquare ſurfaces that firſt inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the body to be cleft, and 
what are called triangular ſurfaces are 
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only what fill the ſpace that ſeparates the 
two quadrangular fides. After this re- 
flection it appears, that the column has; 
at leaſt, as juſt a claim as the triangle to 
the term or word wedge : we may even 
fay, withconfidence,. it has a much bet 


ter; for a triangle of men ranged accord- 


ing to the ſame proportion as the triangle 
of the mechanic wedge, would be of ve- 
ry little force, and a mechanic wedge, 
of which the inciſive angle was as great 
as that of a triangle of men, would be 


too large to enter thoſe bodies we ſouls 
want to cleave or yur 


& ; 


To Waste e chapter, we fall | 


only obſerve, that, all terms metapho- 


rically applied, ſooner or later produce 
doubts and uncertainty. Neither a co- 
lumn or triangle of men ſhould have ever 
been denominated by the word wedge; 
for a line af troops is not formed tobe 
ſplit as a piece of timber, it may be 
opened, broken through, or divided into 
as many parts as poſſible. TICS 12405 
> 
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2655 IEBDUDS J hes, Foley 
or THE TETE DE 'PORC: + 

id | >00 41 91 Wb] 

We; now offer another ariangement of 
the triangular kind; thoſe we have been 
examining were compoſed © of rinks great- 
er one than the other; in a Fgular pro- 
greſſion from the incifive' Angle to the 
baſe.” The Tete d pore Hab formed of 
ſmall bodies ranged in lines in the ſame 
ſenſe, and in the ſame progreſſion as the 
ranks in the preceding wedges; that 1s 
to ſay, a ſmall body (probably ſquare) 
was placed at the head, //ze the full tri- 
angle we mentioned before) another of the 
fame ſize was poſted. behind it, having 
two others, one on its "ic ght the other 
on its left, both extending the full length 
of their front beyond the wings of the 
firſt. Behind thoſe three, five others 


were ranged in the ſame order and ſo on 
e e until all were placed. 


* . 


+. Tere de pore, litterally means, a Hog's head. 


we (2 
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THrtrs arrangement is equal to the for- 
mer, with regard to defects; as to ad- 
vantages it has but one only, which 
will never be of weight enough to gain 
it any degree of reputation; it is this, 
that, being. compoſed of ſmall bodies, 


each having its leader or commander, 
all the different parts are more or leſs ca- 


pable of defence, ſhould they be attack- 
ed at the time they are forming or divid- 
ing, and if the enemy attempted to form 
the 7. enaille, they might detach ſome of 
thoſe ſmall bodies to, interrupt their mo- 
tions, or to: attack them in Yank. 
Arrrx what, has been fed 155 the 
wedge, a more particular analyſis of the 
Tete ge pore would | be unneceſſary, be- 
ſides, no perſon, that J could learn, has 
a favourable opinion of it, nor do I think 
it ever will find partiſans to defend it. 
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513 | n 0 31 1. 
OF THE TENAILLE- 


*(LL +4] 1 90 
A Phalanx, attacked by n lozenge or 
triangular wedge, Pl. 11% bent its 
right and left forward by a half quarter 
converſion, each wing, on their common 
center; and when they found themſelves 
oppoſite the ſides of tlie enemy s arrange- 
ment, they each marched on their own 
fide right before them; by which means 
they both incloſed and attacked the ene- 
my together, at the ſame time, while 
the head was engaged and at blows with 
the center of the phalanx that had kept 
its ground. Such is the deſeription au- 
thots have left us of A eg and ef- 
fucks of this wann toifc ven 
; dib 

Tune en old pa 8 ſer- 
vicable i in the times of the ancients. It 
could not remain long unknown; for 
TOE manner of engaging ſhould natu- 


% 5 a * , 
ans * 2 6 2 2 QTL 
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1945 Tennille, literally means Wed? | bam 
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rally point it out without any other in- 
ſtruction. Men of experience and abi- 
lities in the art of war, no doubt, im- 
proved it afterwards, according to the 
principles of the art, as it was known 
in their das. Alg 
Tux diſcovery of the Tenaille, ſhould, 
I think, have ſuppreſſed every notion of 
employing the triangular wedge. The 
head of the; latter attacked in front by 
thoſe who; kept their ground, and taken 
in flank. by the two ſides of the Tenaille, 
could not make a moment's reſiſtance, 
and its defeat neceſſarily, brought on that 
of the whole body; The Teraille had 
not the ſame advantage over the column; 
this, as chevalier Folard obſerves, could 
alter the direction of its march and fall 
upon one of the wings, whether in mo- 
tion or not, or detach the ſe ion of the 
tail or rear to take its wings in flank, 
while it was buſy in making the quarter 
converſion... The column and Tenaille 
were formed for acting againſt each other, 
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and could only be victorious over one 
another by the ſuperior abilities of their 
commander. I fancy, however, the co- 
lumn was always expoſed to leſs danger 
than the zenaille; for the latter could 
not purſue the column without changing 
its order; whereas the column mult de- 
ſtroy, and in a manner annihilate, the 
fenaill!, in caſe it could once break it. 


Tris manceuvr2 was excellent and 
conformable to a very wiſe maxim, 
which directs us to multiply our ſtrength 
and efforts as much as poſſible againſt 
one point, we ſometimes make uſe of it 
in war without being ſenüble of it; this 
does not hinder the manceuvre from being 
well performed; for the nature of ground 
not being level, like a ſhcet of paper, 
the commander in ranging his troops, 
according to the advantages of the ſitu- 
ation, does not form a perfect tenaille, 
ſuch as may be ſeen on the plate, but one 
of ah irregular kind which produces the 


"Op 
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ſame effects; and this is what ſhould be 
ſought on all occaſions. 


OF THE ROUND, OR CIRCLE: | 


WQ have not the leaſt room to doubt 
that the Romans made uſe of the circle. 
Cæſar i is too reſpectable an evidence to 
have his teſtimony diſputed, when he 
gives an account of any action. Sabi- 
nus and Cotta furniſhed him with the 
occaſion of mentioning this method of 
engaging, or rather of ſacrificing the 
lives of men. Howeyer, the melancholy 
fate of thoſe two generals does no ho- 
nour to this arrangement: I do not even 
know that it has ever ſucceeded ; but it 
ſeems to me that it never ſhould. Eve- 
ry arrangement in which there would be. 
no acting without diſorder, muſt certain- | 
ly be very. faulty; it is like tying our 
arms where we are to be beaten; it is 
putting it in the enemy's power to un- 
dertake every thing azainſt us with im- 
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punity s for if they are pled in their 
attack, and thrown, into giſorder, they 
have time to recover; before wðe are in a 
condition to take advantage thereof. In 
ſhot, we are expoſed to heoheaten and 
beeken at every attac without the leaſt 
hopes of victory. white the. enemies are 
continually renewing their efforts, and 
multiplying their powers againſt a body 
harraſſed and weakened, that has no ſup- 
Py to e its bann 1 Hair 
W wicutioned ihe defefls m the cir- 
jeukt: batallion, in ſpeaking of the mix- 
ture of cavalry and infantrys and of the 
Fae Ce propoſed by Marſhal Puy- 
fegur by means of this arrangement. 
We have now only to Obſerye, that the 
tound or circle is à polygan ef as many 
ſides as there are men in the. firſt rank, 
that is, cannot march wichent changing 
its order; becauſe the files ate neither 
patallel or in a ſquare With the fide: that 
begins the march. This reaſon, Which 
appears ſo foreible againſt the round, is 
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the ſame agaluſt every polygon whatever: 
Ss that any figure that has more than ſdur 
lides, that” is every figute, from the 
ſquare to he round or circle; begitining 
with the'pentagon, "maſt neceſlarily/have 
ſome fides hit are oblique to each other, 
and confequently liable to all inconveni- 
encies. All that has been faid of the 
round or circle ſhould be ſufficient, 
therefore, to prepoſſeſs us againſt poly- 
gons, which no care or attention can 
ever make ferviceable. The abſurdity of 
triangular arrangements having been, 
likewiſe, demonſtrated, we ſhould reſt 
perſuaded that quadrangular figures and 
rectangles alone are thoſe we ſhould en- 
deavour to bring to perfection. Indeed, 
no others are, it is true, in uſe; but as 
fame revelation might happen to bring 
them into vogue again, either in this or 
fome future age, it was not amifs to ex- 
plain them. Beſides, it is of advantage to 
know how to form a judgement ourſelves, 
as we often meet with things new it var 
ot Naias dpa 33. :1529qe 
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way. In time of war we have no leiſure 
to conſult authors, * whoſe precepts are 
not always to be received as articles of 
faith; and who- cannot, moreover fore- 
ſee vvery event. 22 * A, 
8! 11.1 200 
' Gevrvs, experience and A great ſhare 
of judgement are necefſary ti diſtinguiſh 
the occaſions on which we are to ſubmit 
our opinion, from thoſe where we are to 
follow our own ſentiments without deli- 
eration. No perſon ſhould ever take 
the command of troops, in time of war, 
if he has not ſufficient capacity to act 
properly on an occaſion without advice, 
or if he follows too haſtj ily, or is too 
much attached to his ohn Hotions ; it 
were to be wiſhed that all "thoſe, who 
are ſo ſollicitous and eager for prefer- 
ment in the army, conceived all the im- 
portance of the affairs which they are ſo 
. ready to take the direction 480 charge of. 
They would certainly be more modeſt in 
their vequeſts did try: andi part of 
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he ſorrow, and remorſe which torture 
the humane and good-natured man 
through life, after baving, by 1 ignorance 
or neglect, occaſioned any of thoſe me; 
lancholy diſaſters that conſtantly happen 
in war. But, alas! many are too ig- 
norant to be; ſenſible of it; they only 
accuſe fortune and think of taking their 
chance again. 


I ſhould have quoted Mr. Joli de Mai- 
zeroi, in analyſing the wedge, if his 
work + had reached me in time, though 
my intention was to avoid quotations 
as much as poſſible. All that I have 
had leiſure to peruſe hitherto correſponds 
very well with the favourable idea given 
me of it by Mr. de Montcarville, who 
firſt made it known to me. This Gen- 
tleman is the firſt, I believe, Who has 
given the true 1 of ſtating the real 
form of the wedge, of demonſtrating 
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+ A Theorctical and Practical Courſe of Tacties, esc 
printed at Paris, and fold by Merlin Rue de la Harpe. 
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gevmetrically/the abſurdity ef this ar- 
range ment. He did net think it an ob- 
ject deſerving a ſerious examen; nor is it, 
indeed, to people of experience; but it 


is to thoſe N are e looking for inftruQi- 
oh, © £243 O05 


Y * ge. 
13 1? 44 : 4601 . 


Tam till in time to take notice of his 
half pike, nine feet long, with a muſket 
barrel in the ſhaft, and the lock on the 
left ide ; it comes very ſeaſondbly to ſe- 
cond my propoſal for making troops en- 
gage ſword in hand, the aud and right 
fide forward. Without ſuch a defign, 
would not the lock be wrong (placed ? 
F am much pleaſed to find this ſympathy 
of Ideas; becauſe T had all the power of 
cuſtom and prejudice to apprehend, of 
which I experienced fo much with many 
of thoſe I confulted, and Who yielded 
only with reluctance, that Foften was in 
doubt, whether I ſhould not ſuppreſs my 

reflections. At preſent that we are two 
ho ſet out on the ſame principle, with- 
out ever knowing or perhaps ſeeing each 
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other, a little attention and deliberation 
are due to us hefote Wen is irre- 
vocably Pellet. 8 et 5 
Tur ſame author entirely difapproyes 
the blending cavalry and infantry, and 
gives his reaſons, which are murifarn> 
ble. The fame - cauſes are circumftanti- 
ally related in my chapter on the ſubject, 
and of conſequence the ſame judgement 
paſſed; that is to ſay, that what 1 call 
reciprocal protection is mentioned in his 
work under the title of mutual ſupport, 
which not exiſting between both troops, 
made their junction liable to fatal con- 
ſequences; but havin g afterwards eſta- 
bliſhed this protection, by means of 
{mall columns, I have thereby given 
ſome additional force to this (yſtemi ; in 
which, I'wmagined, I could diſcover the 
advantages that have been fought for in 
all ages. If they are really to be found 
in the effects of my method, they will 
not eſcape the penetration of ſo difoern- 
lr 7 4 ne 
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ing a judge as the gentleman mentioned, | 


who has been looking for it in vain 


among the partizans of this manner of 
engaging. 1803 GEM 

ö, nt 410 

Tr new d of making quarter 
converſions, and which has been termed 
change of front, appears to Mr. Maize- 
roi to be attended with very ooitical cir- 
cumſtances. It is ſo, indeed, and this I 
demonſtrated when I furniſhed the means 
of repairing ſuch conſequences, or pre- 
venting them. This mancœuvre, as I 
have already obſerved, appeared without 
its principles, and without being tho- 
roughly known, 


I do not queſtion but it has been found 
out by numbers; it is ſimple enough to 
occur to many at the fame time. It is 
now 15 years ſince I iraagined myſelf the 
ſole poſſeſſor of it, except ſome friends, 
who certainly did not make it public, 
or ever make an experiment of it. I was 
furpriſed it could eſcape the notice of 
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thoſe acquainted with Tactics, if it real- 
ly had the properties, which I thought it 
had, and I faw-it appear without any other 
ſurpriſe, than that of ſeeing it ſo lately 
put in practice. The manner of employ- 
ing it ſeemed as hazardous to me as to 
Mr. Maizeroi ; and I thought it incum- 
bent on me to give the principles and all 
the ideas that occurred to me on the mat- 
ter. Thoſe are the principal articles I 
have read of the work, which I quote 
with great pleaſure, as coming from an 
author of fo much merit, and being ana- 


logous to my propoſitions on the ſame 
ſubject. 
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